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sabterraneous caverns of the eartli. ocnooi ouauus 
at that time only looming in the distant futare, 
there was no oataide pressare to cause parents to 
send their children to school ; hence what little 
knowledge was instilled into my youthful mind 
was only gathered around the parental fireside, 
leaving me in blissful ignorance of those intel- 
lectual and educational attainments without which 
no man is able to raise himself to a respectable 
position in life. Happy years of infancy, however, 
I enjoyed until about my tenth, when it was 
destined that, like my forefathers, I should first 
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laam to toil in the boweLi of the earth, for at that 
early age I found myself driving a pony in a coal 
mine for sixpence a day. Frond, of coarse, 1 was 
to be able to add even this sam to the family ez- 
oheqner ; bat as I grew in years and strength I 
was promofced to the position of a real miner. 
Being of a stadioas natnre I coald manage to read 
Solomon's Proverbs even before my pony driving 
days, and now I eagerly embraced the advantages 
of an evening school in the village. At the age 
of sixteen I began to leam to write. Hy old 
schoolmaster used to take greafe pains with me^ 
and I felt proader than I had ever done before 
when I wrote my first letter to him in a half -text 
hand. How cordially he oongratalated me npon 
my wonderfal progress. Bear old «^hnnie ! many 
years have passed since then ; still, I remember 
the kindly smile that was w<9nt to illumine thy 
sonsie face. Where thou art now I cannot tell ; 
but should this meet thy waning eye it will tell 
thee that the wanderer loves thee stdll. 

Although I toiled on for years without mur- 
muring I was never content with my position as a 
miner. I felt a craving to see something beyond 
the circles of my Uttle home, for I had now spent 
twenty years of my life without ever passing the 
confines of the " Kingdom ;" yet daring all that 
time I had never onoe entertained the notion of 
becoming a son of Mars. I was considered by my 
friends to possess a pasillanimous kind of soul, as I 
never took any interest in the sports of the village, 
and the gay-hearted companions of my youth .were 
wont to bestow upon me the endearing appellation 
of " calf." None ever dreamt of the likelihood of 
my ever leaving the quiet and calm seclusion of 
my village home to mingle in the strife and tu> 
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moil of a msrtial life. Yet sacli are the nnknowii 
ways of Proyidence — "Man proposes, but God 
disposes." As my mind became enlightened by 
the few books I managed to buy or borrow (there 
being no public library in the village) to read, I 
began to feel more and more dissatisfied with my 
monotonous life, and had now managed to wander 
through nearly all the works of the British poets, 
finding they all therein spoke proudly of the 
British soldier, and sang his praise in soul-stirring 
strains. How often does our national bard sing 
of a "sodger laddie," ranging from his "I am a 
Son of Mars" down to his mournful and plaintive 
song about the weary and warlike soldier return- 
ing to the seenes of his youth and passing the 
trystin' tree ''where Nancy first he courted." 
Tannahill also, in his *' Wallace's Lament," tells 
as how the soldier's deeds 

**'Shall'make immortal the place where he fell. 

And his name be enrolled with the sons of the brave." 

And Campbell's ''Soldier's Dream," the grandest of 
all our martial poems t Who cannot, in imagina- 
tion, see the war-broken soldier sleeping on his 
pallet of straw, dreaming o^ home and early 
youth ? He wanders o'er the heathery hills ; he 
hears his father's goats bleating amongst the well- 
remembered scenes of early youth ; he strains his 
weeping wife to his bosom ; his children are kissed 
a thousand times o'er, but, alas ! he awakes from 
his sanguinary bed to find himself surrounded by 
comrades slain. Indeed all the poets I had read, 
fro]^ Byron to Macneal, had some encouraging 
word to say in favour of a soldier's life. 

Whether or not these authors had aught to do 
in bending my inclination towards the army I 
oBonot exactly say, but I began to look aroimd m» 



for Mna oeenpation mora coaguaai. to aiy amid 
than tluit of a miner. Profettioiui reqaiiing 
odncAlioii wen cloaed agauwfe mo^ and I began to 
peroaiTO I had no prospect of being %ble to maintain 
myself in a respectable position abore ground 
vnless I enlisted for a soldier. I knew Her 
llajesty was at the time greatly in want of men 
for the army, for these were no " piping times of 
peace." France and Anstzia were drenching the 
fair fields of Italy with the blood of their bravett 
sons, while onr own gallant little army was con- 
tending against the blood-thirsty savages of India's 
terrible mutiny. Becmiting parties had on sereial 
oocasions paid a visit to our village^ but withont 
any success, for although a few young fellows 
belonging to it did enlist, the young men generally 
had repaired either to Kirkcaldy or Dunfermline 
before taking that important step, as any deter- 
mined youngster who longed after bubbled reputa- 
tion at the cannon's mouth was conaidered in his 
native quarter little better than a black-guard, 
though he should have been honoured with the 
proud designation of a brave guard. 

What can be the cause of so much antipathy 
towards a red-coat in religious and covenanting 
Scotland, a deeper learned man than myself will 
require to tell ; for where the Bible is the primary 
book of a country, and where infant Upa are 
taught to prattle the heroism of old Abraham in 
gathering together his trained servants and pur- 
suing the army of the leagued kings to rescue 
Lot ; of Moses and Joshua's routing the 
AmaJekites and Oannanites ; of the Sweet Singer 
of Israers oft-rvpeated encounter with the Phili- 
stines, and especially his onslaught and destruc- 
tion of Goliath ; of Gideoui Samson, Barak, and 



Jepthah, down to the destrnetioii by the hordetf 
of aDoient Rome of the city and its beantifnl 
Temple that were wept over so lovingly — ^it seemB 
to me more of Christian charity ought to be 
bestowed upon those who take their life in their 
hand to keep an insulting foe within bounds. 

Soldiering is thus seen to be of very great 
antiquity, and even now, in this boasted age of 
oivilisation and intellectual refinement, there is 
little appearance of the Millennium morn dawning 
on our war-stricken world. Rather, indeed, 
many things in the world, both religious and 
political, indicate that the profession of arms will 
be a popular occupation up to the time of the 
great battle of Armageddon. 

Having at last made up my mind and deter- 
mined to be a soldier, one bright smiling morning 
in June 1858 I bade farewell to Fifeshire's plea- 
sant fields and forests clad in green. The sun was 
shedding his refulgent beams o'er the laughing 
earth ; the lark, hi^h up in the blue sky, was 
pouring forth his merry lay in the calm stillness 
oi that summer morn ; all nature rejoiced with a 
cheerful voice as I left my native village en ratUe 
to the Scottish capital to " take the shilling" and 
serve my Queen and country. Arriving there and 
walking leisurely up the High Street, I was 
accosted by a recruiting sergeant — Paddy Foley 
by name, who was well up to his business — m 
the following manner: — "Well, , young man, 
looking for employment to-day ? I'm the boy 
that's willin' to give yes a job. Gome into 
Rutherford's and leb^ns have a social crack over 
a sparkling glass of potheen. Be jabbers, it's the 
nice young fellow you are, bom with the mark ov 
ft Marshal's baton on yoor brow. It's Jist sioh 



yooiig fellows like yes that we want to f eight the 
Sepoys in India. Oh I they Ve kilt all our poor 
women and children at Cawnpore, and then 
drownded them in the well. Bad luck to the 
black-hearted spalpeens, bat it's the thundering 
vengeance we'll have before long. My ould 
Crimean Gineral, Sir Colin Campbell, has gone out 
to India, and he's jist what we call in Ireland 
* the real broth of a boy.' I would have been there 
with my regiment now only the ould doctor tould 
me that the wound I got in the Crimea would 
prevent me from ever serving in action again. I 
soldiered in India long before the Mutiny, and it's 
a nice country indeed— no dirty fatigues ov orderly- 
man to do there ; just keep yourself clean, and you 
can shoot bears and tigers all day in the jungle ; 
but there's plenty of(cowardly Sepoys to shoot at 
present, and as I think you intend to be a gentle- 
man by becoming a soldier yon can't do better 
than joinj my]'brave ould ^Hielandj>, Regiment. 
Though bom near the gGaltee} Mountains in ould 
Ireland, twenty-three (years in a Hieland Regi- 
ment have nearly made me forget my ould mother's 
tongue." 

Sergeant Foley was every inch a| soldie r. He 
had four medals for service in face of his country's 
foes, and during his long career^in the army, had 
served in all partsjof the world — East and West 
Indies, China, Canada; Corfu, Mediterranean, and 
the Crimea. 

Come drink a glass, my young spalpeen, 

I see th&t thou art willing 
To serre onr loving, gracious Qneen— 

Come, here my lad's^thelsbilling. 

Paddy's eloquence fairly|floored me, for I there 
A&d then became a soldier, but not in his regiment|. 



M I selected one of the Fasilien which was at the 
time bravely defending their country's honour a&d 
glory before the gates of Lucknow. 



CHAPTER IL 

BMBABKS FOR INDTA-PADDY M'CANN 
DISCOURSES ON SONGS AND SINGS AN 
IRISH ONE-A SCOTCH SONG- LANDS 
AT CALCUTTA. 

Having now volantarily become a soldier of 
Her Majesty, I had a few days I coald call my 
own before the nsual preliminaries of "passing 
the doctor" and ** swearing in" took place, of 
which you may be sure I took every advantage to 
explore the beauties of ''Auld Reekie." There 
is no Scotchman now-a-days, I believe, but has 
seen it for himself, and must have felt much the 
same as I did on his first visit, so that my ideas 
of it are unnecessary here, and I have no doubt 
are better wanting, as the gorgeous descriptions 
of the Indian cities that were being "dinned*' 
into my head daily at this time caused our own 
capital to look but second class at best. But now 
my longings to be out in the world are about to 
be realised, for after being fairly attested I am 
sent on to Colchester in England to join the depdt 
of my regiment. Here I was doomed to linger 
for fifteen months getting instructed in the "goose 
step," handling and using the rifle, &c., with 
nothing to break the monotonous life save an 
occasional stroll about the town to show off my 
red coat and bushy, thinking oft that Foley's 
dreams of India were never to be realised. 



Bnt *' it's a long lane that has no tnrning,*' and 
we are at last to get a taste of life, for an order 
has been received for a draft to be sent on to 
Gravesend for embarkation to join the regiment. 
Ascordingly I was one, and, along with some 
other 500 soldiers, women, and children, bonnd 
for all the different corps then in India, I em- 
barked on board the sailinsc transport ** Algiers," 
on the 12 bh September 1859, the whole of ns 
being under the command of Colonel (now General) 
Sir P. Grey, E.C.B. Few unless those who have 
seen it can conceive the scene of commotion and 
confusion to be witnessed on the crowded deck of 
a troop ship preparatory to sailing. Here are a 
huddled knot of women and children looking 
wistfully out at the shore of their native land, 
perhaps never more to be beheld by them. There 
you see a few half tipsy soldiers shaking hands in 
parting with some old comrades who have not 
been permitted to accompany thein ; while in 
every corner baggage is lying, and sailors bustling 
hither and thither to make things straight, every 
now and then coming tilt against some tear- 
begrimmed mother looking anxiously for her 
straying children. There was one very touching 
episode which I may here mention. A handsome 
English girl got permission to go on board ship to 
take farewell of her young husband. Their 
parting was indeed heartrending. They had a 
little boy two years old, who despite his tender 
age seemed to realise the situation. When his 
father, kissed him the innocent tears flowed down 
his chubby cheeks. Five months afterwards I 
saw the father of that little boy laid by the banks 
of the yellow Ganges. Their parting on board 
ship was the last on earth. Wh^ the grave 
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yields up its oharge the re-onion of these fond 
hearts will, methinks, be a scene over which angels 
will preside. 

After everything has been put to rights, hatches 
battened down, and the good ship and tight 
merrily ploughing her way throug)i the briny se% 
life on beard, without that grim enemy, sea« 
sickness, is rather of a joyous nature to those who 
lore a stirring and active life. We weighed anchor 
and sailed next day, and having a favourable 
breeze soon left the white cliffs of Albion far 
behind us. Now was the time for every one on 
board to find out ways and means to beguile the 
long, weary voyage, and none was more energetic 
in this than Paddy M'Cann. He was leading 
man in everything, and whenever langour seemed 
to oppress us, Paddy was sure to have some drama 
to rehearse for an amateur theatre, or might be 
seen flying about choosing his men to take part in 
an embryo concert. One evening, after we had 
been long at sea and were drawing near the line, 
a group of us, quite languid with the sultry heat, 
were crouched in a comer with weary spirits long- 
ing once more for a sight of land — ^which we had 
entirely lost sight of since leaving the ChanneL 
The good ship was moving lazily before the light 
breeze, when one exclaimed, ''I think Paddy 
M'Cann should favour us with a good old Irish 
song." 

Paddy, always willing, replied, "Well, boys, 

I'm not much of a singer, but I'm a bit of a poet, 

although I never composed a rhyme in my life. 

An ould poet, Wordsworth by name, once said 

that there were^thousands of poets who had the 

* Vision and the f aoolty diyine, 

Tet wutiiig the aooompMshiasnl of ?•»#.' 
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But, boys, Fm one of those poets wlio see beauty 
and love in every land where I've been, and I've 
soldiered in every country which acknowledges 
Queen Victoria as its ruler. I*m now an old 
soldier, the oldest of the 500 now aboard this ship. 
I fought on the banks of the Sutlej twelve years 
ago, an', let me tell you, India is a glorious country. 
Don't drink too much ; be careful of your health, 
and be temperate in everything and you'll all do 
well." 

'* But, Paddy, you once sung me a beautiful song 
in Preston Barracks about some nice girl in 
Templemore," cried Jim Lockton of the 20th. 

" Let me off once more an' I'll give you a song 
— a good ould Irish song — written by a genial- 
hearted Irishman who has made the whole world 
laugh wid his wit an' humour. Well, my young 
boys, if long familiarity wid the glory an' grandeur 
of external nature ought to make a man a poet I 
should be classed along wid Byron and Shelley. 
Like these distinguished poets I've seen some ov 
the most sublime scenes in the world. I've been 
the hero of moving an' romantic adventure ; I've 
been familiar with death on the sanguinary field 
of battle ; I've sailed more than once o'er the wild 
wide sea, an' slept in the midnight stillness of 
foreign forests ; I've trodden the pine-covered hills 
of the Pnnjaub, an' lived for years under the 
hoary head of the heaven-kissing Himalayas ; I've 
swam in the yellow Ganges, an' reposed amongst 
royal groves on the banks of the rapid-rolling 
Indus ; I've been a wanderer in distant lands ; 
I've seen the sun rise and set on the sunny coast 
of Africa ; I've beheld the stars come forth in the 
fragrant Isles of the Southern Seas ; I've lived in 
pepuloM oities, and mingled 'midst the assembled 



miiltifodM of muikind ; IVe been tetosiotttod witil 

the rosy oharms of female beaaty; I've drank 
inapiration from some of the moat romantic acenes 
in the world ; yea, Vve even pressed to my bosom 
the loTely flowers from the Cashmere bills, an' yet 
Paddy M'Cann is no poet. IVe never, ilfs trne, 
conversed with living men of genius, bnt IVe read 
the poets an' historians ov Ancient Greece an' 
Rome, while the poets ov my own coanthry have 
been to me like the majestic beauties ov NatUMa 
pleasure an' enjoyment." 

''Go on, Paddy,'* cried a hundred voices at ona 
time. 

" A few words more, boys, an' I've done. Now, 
without disrespect to the young English boys 
who're now listening to me, I must say that 
England has no national songs— that is songs like 
Ireland an' Scotland. Eliza Oook wrote soma 
nice songs, bnt her two best ar^ Irish an' Scotch 
•— < Norah M'Shane ' and the ' Star o' Glengarry.' 
Onld Ireland has her Tom Moore, and bonnie 
Scotland her Robbie Bums, but Ens^lish song 
writers are still in the future. Tom Moore, the 
national poet ov my connthry, has immortalised in 
his beautiful songs the virtuous beauty that adorns 
the daughters of my own bright Emerald Isle. 
Och ! my bright boys, these songs ov ould Ireland 
shall find an echo in the heart of my counthrymen 
while there's leaves in the forest and foam on the 
river. Look again at the sweet songs o' bonnie 
Scotland — ^songs that are sung wherever a Scotch- 
man's foot has trod. IVe listened to the sweet 
music of a Scotch melody in the stillness of an 
Indian jungle, an'. Irishman though I be, I've felt- 
something like a Scottish spirit stirring within my 
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soul as I've listened to that grand martial song aw 
anld Scotland — 

' Scots wha hae wi' Wallace bled.' " 

" Well done, Paddy ; it's at home in Parliament 
yon su'd be instead o' feohting the battles o' yer 
ooantry,'* cried young Sandy Murray, a .recruit 
going to joii( the Gordon Highlanders. 

"Well, boy4, 111 speechify no more, bat sing 
ycm the song I promised sometime since." 

FORGET NOT YOUR KATHLEEN. 

f ori^et not your Kathleen 

Whea on the vide sea, 
Renaember, dear Dennis, 

She lives bat for thee. 
I know that 'tis duty 

Alone bids thee go, 
And leave me behind ye 

In sorrow and woe. 

. . Though far yon may wander 

From home and from me, 
My blessings aa<1 prayers 

Shall be ever with thee. 
In good or in evil . 

In each changing scene. 
Remember me, dearest, 

Forget not Kathleen. 

Forgetmot yonr Kathleen v 

Where'er you may roam. 
Nor kind hearts that la(ve ye— • 

The old'friends at homb. 
' Remember, dear love^ 

In the hour of distress, . , 
When dmgers surroai^d tltee, 

Or jsozrow oppress. 
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Though f ortane f rot^^on ^^m 

Your Kathleen wUl;8i{kiji|B, • ^ 

And a.home yon wi^ i^d, , , . ., 

In yonif own native ialp,' _^,^ 
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In itonii or in mnihine, 
In each changeful scene, 

Remember me, Dennis- 
Forget not Kathleen. 

Old Paddy's song was well received by us young 
fellowB, and he claimed the right to call for the 
next song and pitched upon a yonng Scotchman 
named Baxter of the 88th for it. 

" Weel, my lads," says Baxter, " I'll tty an' 
■ing ye a bit sang, but min' ye ye're no to expect 
a great speech frae me sich like as yeVe had the 
pleasure o' Ustenin' tae frae the lips o' oor f rien' 
Mr M'Gann. I feel I ocht tae return him my very 
sincere thanks for the kindly manner he spak o' 
my dear country, an' oor national bard, Bobbie 
Bums. I ne'er heard oor mimster, the Bev. Mc 
M'Fitt, speak at ony o' oor soirees wi' half the 
eloquence that charactereeses the speeches o' oor 
f rien*, M 'Cann. Su'd I fin' my future companions- 
in-arms in the Bangers as kindly disposed towards 
apuir Scotch laddie as Paddy M'Cann is, I'll ha'e 
nae cause tae regret my enlisting in the best o' 
Irish Begiments." 

FAREWEEL TO SCOTLAND. 

*Twa8 whan the flowers o' the summer were bonnie, 

An' birdies sang sweetly frae ilka green tree, 
Whan I tane f areweel o* my dear Caledonia, 

An* gaed oot tae India a sodger tae be. 
I had wrocht 1' the pits sin* I was a wee callan', 

An' keen, keen I was the big warld tae see ; 
I've seen noo my folly, an' tears fast are fa'ing 

For those I ha'e left in my ain conntrie. • 

I little kent then what was't to be a sodger— 
I had heard his life was a* glorious an' fine ; 

But af ten he's lain on the canld gmn' a lodger 
Whan maidiSng at nicht in a far foreign dime. 
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I ftften ha'e tho'cht since I pat on a red coat, 
A bonny blue bannet wi' plume hangin* o*er, 

A waiatbelt an* bayonet, althongh they look bonnie. 
Are bat a pair change fur the claes I ance wore. 

GhildhQod'a day o*er my memory rashes— 

Oh, sweet pleasant day nae mair tae retnm— 
When I roamed 'mang groves o' bonnie brown bnshei, 

An* pn'ed the gowans on the banks o* the bam. 
Oh I then I was happy, blythesome, an* cheery, 

In life's early mornin* nae sorrows kent I ; 
Bat noo my life is aye stern and dreary, 

Tho' beanteons an* sweet is the bright Orient sky. 

BeloT*d Caledonia, dear land o* my childhood, . 

Thou glorions land o* the brave an' the free, 
Aften I wandered thy glens an' sweet wildwood, 

An* sported wi' lasses upon the green lea. 
But those days are gane never more to return. 

While I, a pair wanderer, bound now to roam 
Far frae companions,, which mak*s me tae mourn, 

An* sigh for the joys o* my auld Scottish home. 

The young Scotchman sang his song in a very 
modest and creditable manner. The sailors woald 
kave drowned him with grog, but Baxter's 
temperance principles prevented him from tasting 
either grog or any other stimulant. Teetotallers 
are very common in the army now-a-days ;' but, 
like their brethren in civil life they are 
rather hard towards those who do not think as 
they do. If a man considers a glass of porter or 
ale beneficial to his health by all means let him 
take it. Bat the law should be very severe with 
those who make beasts of themselves or pxhibit 
themselves in a state of intoxication. This has 
been done in the British army, and what is the 
result? Why, the British Army is a pattern 
of sobriety. We don't keep drunkards in it; 
they are discharged the first opportunity. Man 
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being reasonable gets drank, said Lord Byron, 

bat he only shows his nnreasonableness when he 

drinks fire-water until he forgets his manhood and 

respectability. In many suoh cases he sinks 

** Into the yile dost from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoored, and uasung. *' 

Such scenes as these led on by Paddy's genial, 
ronnd Celtic coantenance, were the means of 
keeping away ennui during the long voyage ronnd 
the Cape, for we had no Suez Canal then. Now 
and again we would see turtle and porpoise sport- 
ing in the water, and have visits from the flying fish 
and ** Mother Carey's chickens." Twice also had 
we sport assisting the sailors to haul on board a 
large shark they had caught. One of these 
Oreatures measured no less than 15 feet, and did 
wallop the deck well with its mighty tail before 
he was fairly despatched, after which all of us 
partook of parts of its flesh, and gave the remnant 
to its hungry brethren of the sea. 

We had only one death all the way, and never 
will I forget the impressiveness of the funeral at 
sea. The corpse, sewed up in its canvas cofiGln, 
with the shot attached, is stretched upon the 
sloping plank, and when tne chaplain comes to the 
words, '* We therefore commit his body to the 
deep," one heavy plunge and we see our comrade 
no more, until ** The sea shall give up its dead." 
For a while this causes a calmness and solemnity 
toreignoverus, but shortly cheerfulness resumes its 
sway, and the dead is soon forgotten amongst us, 
though there will be lamentation and wailing in 
that little cabin in the south of Quid Ireland when 
the melancholy news reaches there. 

Although we were all enjoying good health and 
were yery comfortable in our wooden honse we 
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again began to long to see land, never haying seen 
any since we took the last glimpse of England. 
However, on the morning of the 20th January 
1860, India's coral plains were seen on our right. 
Such a ringing cheer it called forth. By evening 
we were anchored at the mouth of the Qanges. 
Next morning we were towed gently up the river, 
the banks of the Houghly being beautifully dotted 
with splendid mansions and very pretty gardens 
on both sides ; but many a sickening scene is ob- 
served on its bosom owing to the numerous dead 
bodies in every sbage of decomposition floating 
down the sacred stream — a thing it took me a long 
time to erase from my memory. At six the same 
evening we cast anchor opposite Fort William 
and had the '* City of Palaces" (Gulcutta) spread, 
oat before our admiring eyes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

JOINS ANOTHER BEGIMENT IN INDIA- 
MARCH 07 UOO MILES-THE MAJESTIC 
WONDERS OP NATURE-SOLDIERING 
IN INDIA, AND OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
INTELLECTUAL CULTURE. 

Next morning (2l8t January 1860) we were all 
disembarked and marched to the military station 
' of Dam Dam, about 7 miles from Calcutta, to be 
forwarded from thence to the stations of our diffe* 
rent regiments. And now oame a tinge of sad- 
ness after the hilarity we had revelled in for the 
last four months, for we were to be scattered hr 
and wide — ^parted, many of us, never to meet 
again on this side of the grave. It was little else 
but a recapitulation of what most of us had had 
to undergo when leaving home. Comrades from the 
same village home who had wandered and frolicked 
together o'er the tranquil hills of their native 
land had to bid a long adieu, while promises of 
remembrance in the future and earnest prayers 
for each other's success were the main topics of the 
hour. I found that the regiment I had come out 
to join was on the eve of embarkation for home, 
and those of us who were destined to serve in the 
Fusiliers were to remain here until it came ddwn 
from Allahabad to Calcutta on the way to England. 
We had, therefore, three months' duty to perform 
in Dum Dum before we joined the head-quarters of 
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the regiment in Fort William Barraclu, Galontta. 
Arrived there I was posted to Captain Walpole's 
company, and though I found out I had only two 
countrymen of my own in the whole regiment, I 
Uked the Fusiliers exceedingly well, and learned 
that I could not well have selected a more dis- 
tinguished regiment, as they had fought in nearly 
all the bloody battles of Europe, and for their 
bravery and the great services they had rendered 
in the Mutiny, received the distinguished appro- 
bation of the CommaDder-in-Chief (Lord Clyde), 
and the Oovernor-General (Lord Canning). As is 
nsually the case on a regiment leaving India any 
of us wishing to prolong our service in that counti^ 
were allowed to volunteer to any of the other 
regiments under the strength. As I had been but 
a few months out and did not altogether relish the 
idea of returning to England so soon without 
seeing something of a country I had heard so 
much about, and whose terrible deeds of a year or 
two back were still fresh in every one's memory, 
I made one of a party of voluntears (though with 
some reluctance), aoid chose for a new home on 
the 17th February 1861 one of our National 
regiments — the Highland Light Infantry — ^then 
stationed at Sealkote in the Punjaub, IIGO miles 
from where I now was. 

At thik time I met an old soldier on his way 
home, a native of Glenvale, who knew me at once, 
although ten years had passed since we had 
wandered together o'er the Scottish hills and glens. 
He had finished his ten years' service — most of it 
hard fighting in the Crimea and India — having 
fought in the ranks of the 55th Regiment in the 
battles of Alma and Inkermann, and when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, astonishing theChristian 
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world with its terrible deeds of blood and yiolence, 
Robert Bain transferred his services to India, and 
In the ranks of the Gordon Highlanders fought 
with that conrage and coolness which distingaishes 
the soldiers of his country. I believe he is once 
more in Glenvale contentedly labouring at the 
same occupation as caused me to become a soldier. 
Railways being by no means so common in India 
as at home, I had to join my new regiment by 
marching, which took me five months to accom- 
plishi and during, that time I had passed through 
most of the principal cities on the route, including 
the holy one of Benares, and Allahabad, Cawnpore, 
Delhi, and Lahore. One can easily conceive with 
what avidity a few spare moments or an occasional 
half-day at any of the prominent places of the 
Mutiny was used to visit the scenes of camage, 
and with how reverent and tearful an eye we 
gazed on the bloody well of Cawnpore. Some 
parts of India are very beautiful, though few 
songsters enliven its landscape with sweet sounds of 
music, and her mountains are silent and still, their 
solitude being broken only by the mighty roar of 
some- wild denizen of the forest in search of his 
prey. Still, the long march through this land of 
barbaric pearl and gold often caused me to long 
for a wander once more through the green fields 
and lanes of bonnie Scotland, where one can 
hear the "wee birdies singing frae ilka green 
tree" one harmonious Song of praise to God. 
In my opinion, no good-thinking being can 
view the beauties of nature unmoved, for 
what happiness arises within one*s bosom when 
gazing on fair and lovely scenery, viewing the 
smiling landscape, roaming beside the rippling 
barn, or climbing the heathery hills. The scenery 
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of Scotland is oalm, sweet, and domestio ; bnt in 
India it is the grand, the terrible, the sublime* 
Here we have mighty rivers rolling over beds of 
golden sand and mountains kissing the sky. Here, 
too, we have thunder and lightning, rain and sand 
storms awfully sublime. He must, indeed, feel 
little of devotion within his breast who can witness 
an Indian thunderstorm without being oonvinoed of 
a ** great First Cause,'' and that an Almighty God 
*' reigneth in heaven and amongst the inhabitants 
of the earth. " Why, the very brutes of the jungle, 
whose ferocity is beyond bounds and their nature 
nntameable by the hand of man, at its first ap- 
proach seek their most hidden lairs, and crouch 
and tremble with abject terror ; and shall man, 
endowed with a reasoning soul, remain caUous 
and indifferent, without a particle of holy awe 
arising within him as he stands before the voice 
of his Maker, and while these vety animals are 
practically telling him ** the hand that made us is 
divine." 

I reached my new regiment in Sealkote on the 
1st June 1861, and was posted to letter G. Gom- 
pany (Capt. Parker), the Colour-Sergeant of which 
was a native of Dunfermline. He had been in 
Glenvale in his civilian days, and knew a great 
number of the inhabitants of that important 
village, so that I v^&a proud to find one in that 
far distant land with whom I could recall, as it 
were, the scenes and* acquaintances of bye-gone 
days. I found, further, that almost every one of 
the regiment was a Scotchman — many of them 
being natives of ** the Kingdom," so that old re- 
collections came floating fast through my mind 
while once more surrounded by the constant 
lound of my own native tongue* Almost every 



mim, too, who had five or seven yean* service 
oonld boast of the possession of three war medals, 
the regiment having been in the Crimea, and 
ordered out to India on the ont-break of the 
Mutiny, to form part of the field force there, and 
also to garrison Gwalior. 

I had again to settle down thoroughly to the 
work of a soldier, and use my spare moments re- 
plenishing my mind with information from books 
or surroundings, for every - British regiment in 
India is possessed of a good library — a blessing 
which canoot be too highly appreciated by the 
private soldier. The books are carefully selected 
and well calculated to inform and improve the 
mind, although too many young soldiers consider 
the bacchanalian song and the sparkling glass as 
possessing more charms to the heart than all the 
books in the world. Their cry generally is, " We 
have plenty of time ; let us ply the bowl and carol 
the song, and thus be glad and rejoice in the spring- 
time of our days. We are yet young, and the 
world is bright and blooming before us; why should 
we curb our youthful pleasures? Time enough 
when we pass the noon-day of life to turn com- 
posed and sedate." And so, too, many young 
soldiers allow the brightest time of their life to 
escape from their grasp, thinking Uttle of the 
present and far less of the great hereafter. Yet 
in this great age of books there is no soldier that 
has not the opportunity to improve and enrich his 
mind, and make himself acquainted with the 
world's history. Shame it is for any young man 
in this highly cultivated age to pass through the 
world and. become none the wiser of all the 
beauties and wonders surrounding him on every 
fide, No man has more time for this purpose 



than the British soldier ; besides whioh he has 
the advantage of traveUing in foreign climes, which 
his limited means and occupation in civil life 
wonld not permit ; and thus he can make himself 
acquainted with the habits, manners, and customs 
of the various peoples in the different parts of the 
civilised world. 

For myself, I have felt more pleasure in my 
barrack room poring over the aJmost inspired 
pages of a Milton, a Cowper, or a Thomson, than 
I wonld amidst the attractions of all the gin 
palaces in the world. Still I must admit I often 
felt a sense of loneliness creeping over me when- 
ever my thoughts would revert to home, which 
they often did. I had voluntarily left the land 
of my birth for the life of a soldier. I had crossed 
o'er the boundless ocean and was destined to 
traverse, perhaps for many years, the plains of 
sunny Ind, perhaps never more to know a home — 
a home lightened with a mother's smile or cheered 
by a dear father's voice. Home, sweet home, calm 
and serene, never can I forget thy hallowed re- 
collections ! What endearing associations are 
entertwined around that sacred and beloved spot. 
Often on a foreign shore the word Home has 
cheered my lonely heart ; often have I looked 
back through the dim vistas of time, and beheld 
the beloved countenance of a fond parent hanging 
o'er me with an indescribable smile. Who has 
not felt the influence of home exerting a pleasing 
effect on the mind, although a harsh and unfeeling 
world may have weU nigh, with its cares and 
troubles, obliterated the pious counsels of a 
parental fireside. In our calm moments of reflec- 
tion there will rush through the chambers of our 
memory some kind word lony sinoe breathed ia 



onr ears by a loving mother—awakening the rsool- 
lections of bright and happy days. 

I also began to find oat here that India was not 
nearly so severe on the British soldier as we are 
generally led to believe at home, as the daties are 
not nearly so heavy,, and all the fatiguing work 
is performed by the natives. Indeed, there were 
very few privates but who were able to keep 
their own bat-man, cook, barber, &c., as a few 
pice was all the expense for these. Many also 
' possessed a horse of their own, while nearly all 
were owners of dogs, monkeys, parrots, or some 
sort of pet, a plot of garden-ground, or a gun of 
their own, so that there was no want of amuse- 
ment. In fact, it was only those who revelled in 
the canteen, imbibed the killing drink of the 
country, or were too indolent to indulge in out- 
of-door exercise, that had cause to complain of the 
effects of an Indian climate. 

This was considered a very favourable station 
for a regiment, and ours remained in it close upon 
two years, being then under the command of Col. 
(now Major-General) W. Hope, C.B., after which, 
in December 1862, it marched to Nowshera, a | 

station 200 miles distant from Sealkote, and 27 
from Peshawar, my own company in the meantime 
being detached to a fortress on the Indus called 
Fort Attock, where we were until re-joining head- 
quarters in June 1863. 
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CHAPTER lY. 

BAPTISM OF FIRE— ATTACK AND DEFEAT 
OF SAVAGES ON THE NORTH WESTERN 
FRONTIER-TARDY RECOGNITION BY 
GOVERNMENT. 

At the conclusion of last chapter we had joined 
head-quarters of the Regiment at Nowshera in 
June, where we remained until the 14th October, 
when, in accordance with instructions received, 
we marched to Nawakilla, in the Yusufzai 
country, leaving all sick men and invalids behind 
at Nowshera. The force which was assembled at 
Nawakilla for service in the hill country was 
under the command of Brigadier-General Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, K.C.B. The object of the 
expedHion was to destroy Mulka, on the Mahaban 
^Mountain, the stronghold of certain Hindoostanee 
fanatics, generally known as the ** Sitana ** 
fanatics, who infested our frontiers, and were 
incessantly attacking the villages in our territory. 
Mulka is just beyond the English frontier, and in 
the territory of the Indoons. The force marched 
in two divisions ; the first, entirely composed of 
native troops, marched on the 18th ; the second, 
composed of European troops, marched on the 
20th. The Umbeylah Pass was seized without 
difficulty, but, owing to the bad road, the march, 
although a comparatively short one, lasted nearly 
24 hours, and several days passed before all the 



gaiw and baggage were brought ap. On the 2l8t 
the regiment encamped near the viUage of Um- 
beylah. On the 26th 150 men of our Regiment, 
under Major Parker, were engaged in repelling an 
attack from the enemy, on which occasion 
one private was killed and five were 
wounded. Privates William Clapperton and 
G^rge Stewart were recommended for the 
medal for service in the field on this occasion. On 
the 30th the enemy made another attack on the 
pickets, but were repulsed. The regiment had 
three privates wounded on this occasion. On the 
6th November aparty of the regiment was attacked 
'by the enemy, having been sent too far to the 
front, and not properly supported. Lieut. Dougall, 
Ensign C.B. Murray of the 79th (then attached to 
the regiment), one sergeant, and three privates 
weie killed, and four privates were wounded. 
Captain Mounsey and Lieut. Davidson, the latter 
of the Indian Army, but attached te us, were 
specially mentioned for their gallantry on this oc- 
casion. On the 18th the whole force changed 
positions to higher ground, and was immediately 
attacked by the enemy, who was not repulsed 
before night. On this occasion Captain C. T. 
Smith, Lieut. Gore Jones, the latter of the 79th, 
doing duty with our regiment, and four privates 
were killed, and one sergeant, and four privates 
wounded. Major Parker being especially men- 
tioned for his services. On the 19th Captain 
Aldridgeand one private were killed, while another 
private was wounded. On the 20th, the enemy 
having succeeded in driving out the lOlst Fusiliers 
from the ''Craig Picket," by a sudden and un- 
expected attack, we were ordered up to retake it. 
The '' Craig picket " was situated at the top of 
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a very rocky hill, wliicli rendered the operation 
doubly difficult. Led by Colonel Hope, who was 
severely wounded, and supported by two native 
corps, we, in spite of the natural obstacles and the 
determined resistance of the enemy, re-took it at 
the point of the bayonet, and this day, in com- 
memoration thereof, is still reckoned a jubilee day 
amongst us. The loss, however, was no less than 
seven privates' killed, one field officer, two 
sergeants, three corporals, and nineteen privates 
wounded. Another private was killed on the 27th. 

On the 15th December, Major^General GarVock, 
commanding the Peshawur division, had succeeded 
Sir K*. Chamberlain in the command of the whole 
force. The latter also had been wounded in the 
attack of the 20th, and having received strong 
reinforcements, he attacked and defeated the 
enemy at all points, but the regiment being on 
picket duty, we were not engaged on this occasion. 
Shortly after this the Bonyers asked for and 
obtained terms of peace, but not before we had 
burned several of their villages lying nearest our 
frontier, so as to leave them no nest to congregate 
in for some time to come. 

Such, then, was my first — ^and as yet only — 
taste of the ** baptism of fire," and never till my 
dying day can I effiice its scenes from my mind. 
This was none of those fierce engagements with 
countless numbers, such as in the Peninsular, the 
Crimean, or in any of those later fields which were 
conducted by civilised nations opposing each other, 
and having, all the appliances of modern warfare 
brought into use. We had to contend against a 
stealthy, treacherous enemy of pure savages, to 
whom the laws of common humanity were un- 
known. Far from having^the smallest drop of the 
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milk of ham«n kindneas towards the wounded, 
oar very dead became a prize to them like oarrion 
to the yolturea, and the scenes of mntilation that 
were enacted upon the bodies of oar poor comrades 
whom we were sometimes compelled to leave upon 
the field, were disgusting in the extreme, and far 
loo horrible to describe. The thought of this 
flaused us to dread much more the fracture of a 
limb from some stray bullet than if it were to 
reach the most vital part and thus terminate our 
existence. 

Often, as I have already said, had I read and 
pondered over the glorious deeds performed by my 
oountrymen upon the field of battle, and longed 
to share in their well-merited honours, now that 
I had become a soldier ; but when the stem 
reality was placed before me, and I had to meet 
such a foe face to face, I must confess I felt an 
indescribable thrill pass through me, and again 
when my front rank man rolled over a corpse and 
I had to step up into his place to keep the ** thin 
red line " unbroken, all finer feelings gave way as 
I saw at once at what cost '* Duty must be done,'* 
and how true was the exclamation of the Psalmist 
when he said — 

*' Come see what desolations war has wrought.*' 

Savages though our foes were, they had a war- 
like fashion of their own in meeting us, as if the 
spirit o£ Cain was still rampant in the earth, and 
it was no child's play they gave us when we met 
them. Night and day it was a continual watch 
for them creeping, snake-like, in overpowering 
'numbers through the tangled grass or brushwood, 
or stationing themselves behind some loose boulder 
in close proximity to us, whence they would rash, 
like a storm of locusts, with wild unearthly yelli 
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apon our positions, brandishing their weapons 
and seemingly courting death rather than avoiding 
danger. 

Glad therefore were we, one and all, when we 
learned we had subjected our cruel enemy, and 
that peaceful arrangements had been completed ; 
but our total loss proves our victory was not 
gained without a good deal of blood being shed — 
0ur own regiment's casualties during the campaign 
standing as follows : — Killed, five officers 
(including Lieuts. Doagall and Jones of the 79th 
Highlanders), 1 sergeant, and 17 privates; 
wounded, 1 officer, 2 sergeants, and 42 privates. 

Though we still hear of troublous tribes about 
the North- Western Frontier, this campaign ^as 
the means of quieting these Bonyers, who have 
kept within bounds ever since ; yet, thanks to 
the tardiness of our Government, our services in 
it were long in receiving the recognition they so 
justly deserved. It was close upon ten yean 
afterwards ere the medal granted for it was served 
out to us. Different corps who had been in short 
campaigns subsequent to us, and with but triflings 
if any loss, had honours and rewards heaped upon 
them before us. 

On the 4th January 1864 we marched to 
Peshawur, which place we reached next day, and 
on the 21st were inspected by His Excellency, 
Sir Hugh Rose (now Lord Strathnairn), K.G.B.f 
Commander-in-Chief, who complimented us highly 
on the prowess displayed in the late engagements. 
Here we remained performing the usual duties the 
whole year, in the latter part of which the route 
for our proceeding down-country home waa 
received with much enthusiasm. Each was more 
aiudons than another to start "Westward Ho V 
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CHAPTER V. 

MAROH ACROSS COUNTRY TO CALCUTTA 
-VOYAGE HOME, AND ARRIVAL IN 
EDINBURaH. 

On the 14th December 1864 we commenoed our 
march for home, and one can easily conceive the 
happiness felt by all when the welcome inteUi- 
gence appeared in regimental orders, for in a few 
months more we would be back in the dear old land^ 
gazing on the well-remembered scenes of former 
days. 

Tis sweet to see one's native land 

After many wandering years. 
And grasp the kind, familiar hand 

Of parents smiling through their tears. 

Prior to our departure, special general and 
divisional orders appeared eulogising the regi- 
ment, the following being a copy of the latter : — 

** Rawnl Pindee, Ist November 1864. 
** The 71st Highland Light Infantry being about 
to leave the Peshawur Division en route to England, 
the Major-General desires to offer them his best 
wishes on the occasion. He has known the regiment 
or a number of years. He was very intimately 
associated with it in the Mediterranean, and his in- 
terest in it is now materially increased in no small 
degree by its having served under him in the field, 
and done its part, and done it well, in obtaining for 
him those honours which Her Majesty has been, 
pleased to confer. The Major-Greneral had not 
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amimed oommand of the Ytiavf zai Field Force when 
the SeTeoty-Fint recaptured the Craig Picket, but 
he well knowB it was a most gallant expbit Sir 
John Garvock, K.G.B., begs Colonel Hope, C.B., 
and the officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
soldiers of the Highland Light Infantry to belieye 
that although they will be soon no longer under his 
command, he will continue to take the liveliest in- 
terest in their career, and he now wishes them a 
speedy and prosperous voyage^'* 

The regiment was abo inspected at this time, 
and medals for "distinguished conduct in the field" 
were presented to Sergeant-Major Blackwood, 
Privates W. Malcolm, W. M 'Donald, W. Clapper- 
ton, and J. Ramsay, and the *' Victoria Cross" to 
Private G. Stewart, the whole of whom were 
highly complimented by the General for their 
bravery. The Sergeant-Major also received an 
annuity of £15, but had shortly thereafter to be 
invalided on account of wounds, and presently 
occupies the honourable position of one of Her 
Majesty's Yoemen of the Guard. 

Our route was by marching from Peshawur to 
Delhi, and from thence to Calcutta by rail. We 
crossed the river Indus at Fort Attock by a large 
bridge of boats. The river here is very rapid, and 
the country barren and wild, swarming with 
every sort of wild animaL The daily march 
generally extended to from ten to twelve miles, 
our camping ground being always spots selected 
for that purpose which had been used by regi- 
ments going and coming for many years previous. 
At Rawul Pindee we encamped for a whole week, 
and, in accordance with custom, volunteers were 
here allowed to draft themselves to any of the 
other regiments in the Bengal Presidency. Two 
hundred of my comrades accepted the o£fer, bnt I 
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tbiB time preferred to re-yisit Scotia. We crossed 
the Ihulam by a bridge of boats as at Attock, and 
also the Chennah at Goojerat, which is more than 
three miles broad there, and encamped outside the 
beantiful city of Lahore, which Is full of elegant 
and substantial buildings, while the surrounding 
country is delightfully interspersed with wood, 
hill, and dale. Here I saw no beggars, and yet 
India is full of them, for from the time you touch 
the soil of Calcutta until you again quit the 
country you are everlastingly assailed with the 
incessant cry, "Backsheesh, backsheesh. Sahib !" 

Our next halt ^as at Umritsur — a large and 
important town with a population of 128,000 
inhabitants — and the next town of any considera- 
tion was Lodiama, situated on the banks of the 
Sntlej. The American Church has a mission 
planted here for the conversion of the natives, 
but what progress they have made, or are making, 
I am unable to say. They seemed very solicitous 
for the spiritual welfare of the British soldiers, 
by offering us their Bibles for sale at the low price 
of one anna .(three halfpence). However, after 
being four years in the country, I do not recollect 
of ever coming across a thorough native Christian. 
It is true I came in contact with many who were 
said to possess the qualifications of the so-called 
British Christian, but these qualifications ap<* 
peared to me to consist in their being able to speiJc 
a little English, drink Indian rum, and inter- 
sperse a few good British oaths in their conversa- 
tion. 

We reached Delhi on Kew Year's day 1865 and 
encamped outside the walls of that ancient city. 
It is very large, and is situated on the right bank 
of the river JnmnA, the population numbering 
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upwards of 160,000. We had our New Year's 
dinner on the plains where, but a few years pre- 
vious, the deadly cannon were spreading death 
and destruction amongst the mutinous inhabitants 
of the city. The Jumna being only about three- 
quarters of a mile broad here, there is a stationary 
bridge of boats which we crossed and thereafter got 
the train direct to Chinsurahs, but the speed of the 
locomotives in that part of India can bear no com- 
parison to those at home. As on the march, we 
encamped by day and as evening approached went 
whirring on our way again through the Indian 
jungles, no doubt often astonishing the tigers and 
jackals inhabiting them. We remained at 
Chinsurahs ten days previous to embarkation at 
Calcutta, the distance between them being only 
24 miles, and the former a large military station, 
but on the 4th February the right wing (under 
Col. Hope, C.B.), got on board the hired transport 
"Mauritius," and the left (under Major Gore), in 
a few days afterwards in that of the ''Albert 
Victor." 

I belonged to the former vessel, and we had a 
very pleasant voyage notwithstanding af ew stormy 
days previous to sighting the Cape. We anchored 
in Table Bay for four days, and a number were per- 
mitted to go ashore and visit Cape Town, which 
was at the time garrisoned by the 10th regiment. 
I was one of the favoured few granted this indul- 
gence, but, as I could see nothing of importance 
to attract my attention, after drinking a couple 
of glasses of ** Cape smoke," a sort of whisky, I 
returned to my vessel. This was the only land 
we saw during the voyage (with the exception of 
Fayal, seven days' sail from Plymouth.) We had a 

newspaper started on board to beguile the time. 
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A tdantad young fellow of llie name of Sdingfeoa 
WM folected for ite ''Editor," to whom oommuii- 
eations from all pacta of the nhxp were aent diiiiiig 
the week, and on the Satorday OFeningi the 
journal waa read alond to inform the whole of 
what had tranapized in our little home ainoe ifci 
preriooa iiaae. 

We loat three men by death daring the voyage. 
Poor f eliowa I they were deatined to find a watery 
grave jnat on the eve of reaohing that Scottiah 
home where fond parents were anzionaly awaiting 
their return. We reached Plymouth harbour on 
the 29th of May, and went into barracka then 
for a few daya until we got orders to proceed to 
Scotland. 

These received, we again embarked^this time 
in H.M. troop ship *' Urgent^" which conveyed us 
to Granton, our destination being Edinburgh 
Castle. Imagine the delightful feelings with 
which we again beheld the coast of our dear 
native land. Words would fail me to describe 
them. While rounding Berwick Law many was 
the anxious glance I cast over to the tranquil plains 
of Fife — ^that sweet wee " kingdom " which con- 
tained all I held dear in this world. Seven years 
had passed and gone since I, a young^air-haired 
boy, had left its distant hUls for the active life of 
a soldier, yet they had not cooled my martial 
enthusiasm, for though the opportunity of again 
becoming a civilian was at this time afforded me, 
the attractions of the army still prevented my 
leaving the ranks where I had been 
"A pair bat honest sodger." 

The dis-embarkation of the Tlst created no 
small commotion at the pier of Granton, for many 
of its members belonged to, or about, Edinburgh, 
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80 that fathen, mothers, brothen, and nbiten, 
crowded there anxious to again get a sight of, and 
press to their bosoms, sons and brothers who had 
been so long in the great land. (Five days after- 
wards, in the old castle of Edinburgh, I had the 
nnfeigned pleasure of pressing my aged mother to 
my bosooL Poor body ! At first she hardly knew 
her bronzed-faced son, but I had not the least 
difficulty in tracing the well-remembered features 
of former years. I at once knew the music of that 
dear tongue which was wont to instil into my 
soul the principles of love and self-respect, long 
years ere I thought of becoming a wanderer in* 
foreign lands, or to mingle in the soul-stirring 
strife of modem warfare.) 

Each was more enthusiastic than another to 
■how their "love of country" on their first stepp- 
ing on shore, and one high-spirited young fellow 
(Jamie MacTavish), who was an ardent admirer of 
everything belonging to Scotland, actually knelt 
down and kissed his mother earth after planting 
his feet on the soil of Scotia's classic stand. After 
the regiment was formed on the pier, previous to 
Biarching to Edinburgh, I said to young Mac—-— 

"Come noo, Jamie, let's hae that nice sang 
aboot landing in Scotland again.*' 

"Well," says Jamie, "I intended no to sing 
that sang afore I reached my sister's fireside in the 
bonnie toon o' Stirling, but I heard the Cornel 
telling the band sergeant that the band wus tae 
play ' Scotland yet ' on the road tae the Castle. 
Sae whan the band halts I'se sing ye my wee sang 
as we tread alang." 

However, owing to other bands from the town 
and Jock's Lodge having come to meet us and give 
us musio, we did not get Jamie's sang until after 
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he had been divested of knapBacks, beltii fto., and 
had adjourned to the canteen. He poasesied a 
charming voice, and sang in a sweet plaintive 
strain the following song, believed to have been 
composed by himself : — 

IS THIS BONNIE SCOTLAND AGAIN? 

Lang years ha*e gane bye, sin' I left my dear hame 

An* the freen's o' my early days ; 
Bat noo Fm at hame, an' nae mair wlU I joam 

Awa* f rae my sweet oatiTe brass. 
Though snoe on the blood-stained field I did Us 

Surrounded by comrades slain ; 
It*s noo, thank God, I am able to ory. 

Is t|ds bonnie Sootlsnd again ? 

Is this dear Scotia, the lend o* my birth? 

The land which did heroes produce ; 
Wi' ecstatic feelin's I noo kiu the earth 

That ga'e birth tae Wallace an* Bruce. 
Oh { deem me not weak, although I su'd shsd 

A tear on my bright native plain ; 
For noo my heart rises towards my hsad-- 

Is this bonnie Scotland again ? 

This Ui the land whar a fond mither smiled 

Upon her Innocent boy ; 
This is the land whar a deer father styled 

Me his pet, his copifort an' Joy. 
But noo they repose in the auld kirk-yard, 

Awa' o'er yon bonny green plain ; 
How happy I'd be, had they but been spaied 

To see me in Scotland again. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BXPERIENCES IN EDINBURGH — THE 
GUARDROOM-WALKING SENTRY AT 
THE CASTLE AND AT HOLYROOD 
PALACE. 

The 7lBt received an exceedingly warm recep- 
tion from the inhabitants of Edinburgh, while the 
Scotsman devoted no less than five columns of 
its sheet to detail the brilliant deeds achieved by 
the regiment on many a bloody battle-field. A 
few days after being settled down furloughs were 
granted to all those who had returned from India. 
Two hundred went off at a time, thus giving us 
all an opportunity of re- visiting the scenes of our 
youth, ere duty should once more call us to some 
distant land. The summer of 1865 was indeed a 
pleasant one to us dwellers in the Castle, as cheap 
excursion trains were almost daily arriving with 
multitudes from different parts of the country. 
Consequently the Castle was often crowded with 
" honest lads and bonnie lasses," each enquiring 
after **oor Jock, Tam, Jim, or Pete." This to- 
gether with the temptations and charms of Auld 
Reekie proved too much for the wavering resolu- 
tions of many of us red-coats, the result being 
that many of us neglected to answer our names at 
Tattoo Roll Call. In this position I found myself 
twice during my short tour of duty there, and re- 
turning one morning after one of these oooasionf 
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in a similar predicament wending his way home- 
wards as merry as a lark. 

" Weel, my old boy/' says Mankey, **ab8ent like 
myser. Hoo can we manage tae get a wet afore 
we gang intae the Castle." 

" Hoo long is*t since yer last drunk, Mankey." 

'* Eighteen months." 

" Oh I you're sure tae be admonished the mom." 

" Aye, oor guid Cornel is dealing very leniently 
towards us refractory sodgem, but I was absent 
last nicht an' got admonished the day already, sae 
I canna expect a chance the mom. But it's a puir 
heart that disna rejoice sometimes. 

I was absent last nicht an' I'm absent again, 
Tve lost my shako in the wind an* the rain ; 
I'll get a court martial the mom, I know, 
When ap afore the Gomel pair Mankey mann go. 

I tore my new tunic in Mill's Conrt yes*treen. 
An' lost my bine bannet in fechting wi* Jean ; 
An' my bonnie war medal for service abroad 
Is popped i' the Googate wi' Lany 0'J>od. 

What dae ye think o' that for a sang ? That en- 
tirely flings oor regimental poet intae the 
shade." 

" Weel," said I, "there's a'e thing strongly re- 
commends it tae my heart, an' that's its truth- 
fulness," for at this time our friend Mankey was 
minus his head dress, while his tunic showed 
plainly he could fight in other places as well as 
the Pass of Umbeyla. 

** I ha'e nae desire," says Mankey again, " tae 
gang intae the Castle afore I get a glass o' spirits. 
Sergeant Weston is for the regimental guard the 
day, I believe, sae I'll hae nae chance o' getting a 
smell after he gets me within his clutches." 
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be open, when we'll ha'e an opportunity o' drink- 
ing a health tae the bonnie lassies o' Edinburgh." 

" I'm getting tired o' Edinburgh ; I wish we 
got the route for some ither station, ane that 
would present less temptation tae the sodger ; for 
it being my native toon, an' my auld companions 
sae numerous, I ha'e a hard time o't tae keep free 
o' the commanding officer's table." 

" Nothing easier, Mankey. Just turn your 
back on the gay blandishments of Edinburgh. 
Resolve to keep inside the Castle instead of 
nightly singing o'er the sparkling glass, and you'll 
soon see yourself in the respectable position you 
occupied in India as a non-commissioned officer. 
I know, my dear Mankey, that the temptations of 
all our large cities are anything but favourable to 
a soldier ; and while we are stationed at home, 
whether it be in Edinburgh, Dublin, or London, 
we will have the very same presented before our 
eyes." 

''True, my old sodger; but lat a red-coat be 
seen but ance on the public streets in a state o' 
intoxication, and he's considered no fit tae 
associate wi' the civil portion o' the community." 

" What nonsense ye speak, Mankey. Are you 
not just after leaving a social bacchanalian band 
of brothers down the street there ?" 

"Yes, I left tJiem happy enough, but they've 
nae commanding officer tae confront and hear the 
doom pronounced o' seven days in the cells an' 
ten confined tae barracks, for appearing drunk on 
the streets." 

** No, but they can get fined in ten shillings, 
besides running the risk of losing their employ- 
mtni" 
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"I grant a' tliat ; bat yet the folks o* ihui 
ooantry ha'e a strange way o' showing their respeot 
for the defenders o' their country." 

''Mankey, Vm proud o' the coat that I wear. 
I am prouder still of the distinguished regiment 
of which I am but a very humble member.'* 

'* Halt there, my callan. I yield tae nae man 
in admiration o' the great an' mighty warlike deeds 
that ha'e been accomplished by the Hielan' licht 
Infantry. But tae be ca'd a loafer by an ignorant 
clod-hopper is maist mair than the spirit o' Mankey 
Bouffe can bear." 

" Such characters you ought to shun and treat 
with contempt. The British soldier who respects 
himself will be upheld by all good and honest men ; 
and why be down-hearted, Mankey, we are but 
young soldiers yet. Although you have already 
fought in two campaigns, you might yet have to 
meet another foe on the plains of Europe. In all 
probability we'll have to wander in foreign lands 
again, and as we have chosen the army as our 
home let us make it as happy and as comfortable 
as we can. The 7l8t shall be our home for many 
years to come." 

Mankey and I having by this time cleared the 
cobwebs from our throats, had to wend our way to 
barracks, where the sergeant of the guard provided 
us with quarters anything but congenial to our 
feelings, and where Mankey diverted the whole 
guard by singing to the air of " The Campbells 
are coming," 

THE SEVENTY AN* ONE. 

From the Grenadier Guards to the Hundred and Nine, 
Distinguished regiments, that form the line ; 

I challenge ye a' to shew me if yon can, 
A brayer corps than the Seventy an* One. 
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Then hurrah ! hurrah 1 for our eonntry an' Queea, 
We're ready to fight when a foe's to be seen ; 
Oor gallant corps, boys, stand second to none— 
Let's shout high the deeds o' the Seventy an' One. 

Go search its old records, they prominently tell 
Hoo the Glasco' heroes baith fought an' fell ; 

The Crimean plains an* wide Hindoostan', 
Resound wi' the deeds o' the Seventy an' One. 

On many a sanguinary red field in Spain, 
The Seventy an' One did bright laurels gain ; 

On the slopes o' Vittoria the gallant Cadogan 
Fell gloriously leading the Seventy an' One. 

But time w'nld fail me, dear boys, to tell 
The deeds o' the corps we a' love so well ; 

Wha carried the day at Seringapatam ? 
History exclaims 'twas the Seventy an One. 

In the year eighteen hundred an' sixty-three. 
The Seventy-Oae were where the gallant s'uld be, 

In storming the Craig Picket. Wha led the van ? 
'Twas Colonel Hope wi' his Seventy an' One. 

Noo let us, brave comrades, high fill up the glass. 
In memory o' those wha fell in the Pass ; 

Although they are sleeping in Hati-mor-dan, 
Their memory is green in the Seventy an' One. 

*' Weel, Mankey/' said Jamie Campbell from a 
corner of the guard-bed, "only sing that sang 
when you go before the Cornel the morn, an' he'll 
xnak' ye a lance-corporal instead o' gie'n ye a 
court martial for losing yer shako." 

"By the bye, Mankey, I heard yon singing last 
night in a public-house in Rose Street among 
■ome Edinburgh Volunteers," chimed in Johnny 
Soutar, a young private in the guard-room. 

"Weel, what o' that? We of the army feel 
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proud o' oor gallant Volnnteen. Should thk 
ooantry ever be inyolved in a European war, the 
Volunteers, in the absence o' the army, are weel 
able to defend the hearths and homes o' .oor dear 
native land." 

"An* hoo can man dae better. 
Than in facing fearfa' odds— 
For the ashes of his fathers, 
And the altars of his gods ?** 

"Mankey'8 inclined to be very poetical to- 
night ; he must have imbibed a considerable 
quantity of Rutherford's stout last night," saya 
Andrew Thomson, who was a prisoner in the 
guard-room for neglecting to take his dinner. 

A miUtary guard-room is rather» comieal place, 
and the wit and hamour sometimes displayed 
there would be precious to such military writers 
as Grant or Lever. 

Many of my old friends, who occasionally 
visited Edinburgh during my sojourn there were 
surprised to find me only a private in the ranks, 
but I asked them to bear in mind that we had a 
great number of young ladies in Great Britain 
competent to adorn - the highest positions in 
society, and that, though a few were required to 
form the Peerage, one was considered quite suffi- 
cient to rule the gigantic possessions of the British 
Empire ; so our sergeant-major, with a very few 
sergeants and corporals, were all that were re- 
quired for a regiment. In subsequent years 
I was promoted to the corporal's rank, but 
never felt myself comfortable or happy, as stem 
duty often compelled me to have duties to 
discharge that were anything but pleasant to my 
mind. At this time, however, the non-commis- 
sion officers of the 7l8t were a lot of able, intelli- 
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gent men, well posted np in their duties, donbtlesi» 
through their teacher being one of the smartest 
adjatants in the British army. We hear much at 
present of a better class of recruits for l^e army, 
and no doubt educational ability in a non-com- 
missioned officer is all very well ; but if he is 
deficient of a thorough knowledge of human 
nature, and of how men who are under the 
restraints of martial law should be governed, he 
can never attain to real success in the profession 
of which he has voluntarily become a member. 

On the 20fch October we lost, by death, Lieut. - 
Colonel A. C. Parker, one of the most distinguished 
and promising officers of the army. He had 
served for 23 years in the Vlst, and had fought 
with it throughout the Crimean and Central Indian 
campaigns, and received his Lieut. -Colonelcy in 
the Pass of Umbeyla for gallant conduct in the 
field. He belonged to a fine old English family, 
his great-grandfather being Admiral Sir Hyde 
Parker, who earned such a distinguished reputa- 
tion as a naval leader during the last century. 
The Colonel's early death cast a deep gloom over 
the whole regiment (although he was a very strict 
disciplinarian), for he was greatly respected by all 
ranks. His body was laid in the Grange Cemetery, 
his funeral being one of the largest military ones 
ever seen in Edinburgh. 

My first post as sentry in the Castle was over 
old " Mons Meg," and I thought the view from 
that elevated position a most magnificent one, 
commanding a glorious stretch of the surrounding 
country. I could see my native hills in the 
" Kingdom of Fife " rearing their majestic heads 
towards a lovely Scottish sky ; the winding Forth 
rolling on its way to the mighty ocean ; fields ripe 
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for tlie riokle on every side ; and the city of arclii- 

teotural beauty and social calfcare lying at my feet. 

Language of mine is unable to describe *' Modem 

Athens/' I have seen some of the most splendid 

cities in the world — ^London, Dublin, Benares, 

Lahore, and Calcutta — ^but to my mind's eye they 

■ink into insignificance when compared with 

the romantic city of Sir Walter Scott. While 

gazing on the charming scenes of my native land 

from the ancient Castle, I could easily understand 

the spirit which prompted the exclamation — 

"Where is the coward that would not dare 
To fight for Bach a land ?" 

I was always happy when it came to my turn to 
mount guard over the old Palace of Holyrood, for 
while on my lonely post at silent mid-night my 
imagination would inhabit again its tenantless 
rooms, and I would carry me away back to the 
time when living men and fair women were won't 
to make its venerable walls re-echo with sounda 
of mirth and gaiety — 

What lovely females have been seen 
Inside thy walls in former days ; 
Here reigned oar beauteous Scottish Queen, 
- The theme of many a poet's lays ; 
Oh, for a pen to write thy praise 
Like Scotland's Burns. 

Tes, I have seen old Holyrood, 
Where Mary lived in days of yore, 
And where her cowardly husband stood 
While Rizzio's blood bestained the floor. 
Round her walls for many an hour 
I've mused on days now past and gone. 
When Scotland owned a Stuart power, 
Before a stranger filled the throne.'^ 

But we soldiers have no continuing city. We 

* " A stranger filled the Stuart thxonQ,"—Seott. 
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ar^ like the tribe of the wandering foot and weary 
heart — ^here to-day and away to-morrow ; from 
town to town, fort to fort. After eigl^t pleasant 
months in bonnie Scotland we proceeded to Alder- 
shot Camp, where we arrived on the 19th Feb. 
1866, and formed part of the 3d Brigade under 
Major-General Sir B. Bussell, ELC.B. 

Farewell, Scotia, land of my fathers, I must 
again leave thee for other scenes and other lands. 
Farewell, thou bright romantic land of love and 
song ; I hie me to other climes, but carry with me 
that undying love which every true Scotsman 
cherishes for the land of Widlace and Bruce. 
Land of historical associations, land of warriors' 
graves and martyrs' urns, land of heathery hills 
and wimpling streams, farewell to thee and the 
bright scenes of my youthful days ; but when far 
from the hills where I wandered 

** In life's morning march when my bosom was young,*' 

many a weary sigh will I breathe towards thee. 
Duty may call me to mingle again in the deadly 
strife of battle fields ; I may find a grave where no 
countryman can shed a tear over it ; but while the 
Scottieb blood warms my veins, here's a heart 
that will never prove false to thee. 

Farewell to Scotland's pleasant fields and forests dad in 

green, 
Her winding vales and flowery dales, where happy I ha'e 

been; 
IXoo my heart is sad an' lonely, I let the tears doon fa'. 
To leave dear friends behind me in Caledonia. 



>>»So* 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OOBK-THE IRISH GIRLS-WOUNDED IN 
THE HEART -VISIT TO A ROMAN 
CATHOLIC CHAPEL. 

I'm off to Qaeenstown early Sn the morning, 
I'm off to Qaeenstown before the break of day ; 
Oi?e my respects to all the pretty English girls— 
I'm off to Qaeenstown a little time to stay. 

I was stationed with my regiment at Aldershoti 
daring the sammer months of 1866 ; everything 
was quietand peaceable at that large and important 
camp. We had oar roatine of gaards and picketi 
to perform, and a weekly divisional field day in 
the Long Valley, whicli latter was always graced 
with the presence of the aristocratic beaaty of 
England's daaghters. When free from martial 
daty, many of as enjoyed oarselves in wandering 
over the hop-dad plains of Kent, admiring the 
beaaties of smiling natare, or enjoying the " chaff" 
of the bar-maid in the gin palaces. 

In November 1866 we got a sadden order to 
hold oarselves in readiness to proceed to Ireland. 
I was entranced with the thonght of beholding 
that magnificent coantry, of which I had read so 
mach. I pictared in my imagination the pleasares 
and enjoyment I wonld have wandering through 
that lovely land, where every hill and vale is im- 
mortalised in nndying song. I felt extremely 
happy at the prospect of beholding the birth-land 
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of Edmund Bnrke, the distingaished philosopher, 
orator, and statesman. I had read the works of 
Grattan, Carran, Moore, Lever, and Lover, and I 
had heard something about the great agitator and 
repealer, Daniel O'Connell. Consequently I longed 
to see the mountains of Kerry, where the great 
political opponent of Peel was bom. 

My regiment disembarked at Queenstown on 
11th November after forty-eight hours' sailing 
from Portsmouth. When Ireland burst upon my 
view, I was highly delighted with the general ap- 
pearance of the green island. We got but a 
partial view of the beautiful city called Cork, as 
we marched through only some of her streets on 
our way to Fermoy Station, but I could see that 
Cork possessed some very beautiful public build- 
ings, and the glorious river Lee, which flows 
through the town, gives a very picturesque 
aspect to Cork. I once heard a story about a 
rustic Irishman who had paid a visit to this city. 
On being asked how he liked the appearance of 
Cork, he exclaimed, " Bedad, it would be a beauti- 
ful place, if it was removed out to the country." 

On arriving at Fermoy Station I witnessed a 
most painful and heartrending scene, the departure 
of emigrants for the distant wilds of America. 
It was a sorrowful sight to see grey-haired 
parents with the tears flowing down their withered 
cheeks taking an affectionate farewell of their 
dear sons and daughters, perhaps never more to 
meet around the old cabin door again. 

In the centre of Patrick Street stands the 
monument of Father MatheW, the great temper- 
ance advocate ; but from the number of public- 
houses which abound in Cork I don't think 
temperance principles have made much progress 
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amongst her oitizens. I oonld see men and even 
women reeling throagli the streets under the in- 
flnence of intoxication. Bdt still I consider the Irish 
people more temperate than either the English or 
Scotch, and for this especially they deserve credit. 
Ireland with all her squalid poverty keeps her 
maidens comparatively pure from the social evils 
80 prevalent in the adjoining isle. Scotland can 
produce more illegitimacy in one month than 
Ireland can do in a year, and one reason I think 
is that while many of the ministers of the Scotch 
Church — at least in my young days — ^paid no 
attention to the domestic education of her 
daughters, the Roman clergy, on the other hand, 
are most solicitous for the domestic as well as the 
spiritual welfare of their young women. 

Fermoy is a picturesque town, beautifully situ- 
ated upon the banks of the Blackwater, one of 
the most rich and fertilising streams in Ireland. 
On the banks of this romantic river stand many 
of those round towers so famous in Irish story. 
There are also some delightful cottages onboth sides 
of Blackwater. Fermoy was founded by an enter- 
prising Scotchman named Anderson, whose des- 
cendants are still wealthy inhabitants of the town. 
It contains some elegantly constructed buildings. 
The B.oman Catholic College is well worthy of a 
visit from those who love to view venerable ivy- 
covered buildings. On the south side of the town 
lies a beautiful amphitheatre of hills, from which 
you have a splendid view of the surrounding 
country ; away in the far north you behold the 
gigantic Galtee Mountains in Tipperary towering 
in majestic grandeur up to heaven, while the 
green fields and rural scenery along the Black- 
water form a prospect of veritable grandeur. 
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Four xniles from Fennoy stands Castle Hyde, 

the noble residence of Lord Fermpy, at the time 

of whioh I write Lord-Lieutenant of County 

Cork. The sequestered walks around this noble 

castle are truly delightf uL Nature seems to have 

furnished here a lovely paradise for moonlight, 

music, love, and poetry. Sweet lovers in such a 

nook could 

Breathe the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn 
That scents the evening gale. 

Fermoy abounds with not a few bewitching 
girls, and many a sly look they give to the red 
coats. The Irish girls appear to be fonder of 
the military than the civil portion of mankind. 
But with respect to the stability of their love, I 
cannot say much in their favour. I have known 
them to change their afifeotions with wonderful 
quickness when a more imposing or persuasive 
wooer would lay himself imploringly at their feet. 
If a private soldier is paying his endearing ad- 
dresses to an Irish girl, she gives him up when- 
ever a sergeant presents himself for matrimonial 
honours. A sergeant, however ugly, has no 
difficulty in procuring a handsome wife in Ireland, 
while a young recruit would have a formidable' 
task to secure the same. I do not mean to 
insinuate that there are no exceptions to this rule ; 
but in all garrison towns where I have been rank 
and high pay possessed more charms to the loving 
eyes of. the fair sex than the most perfect features 
of manly beauty. 

After, .staying sometime in Fermoy, my com- 
pany, was sent to Tallow, a town in County 
Waterford. We were sent to assist the .civil 
power duidng the election iof a Knight of. the 

1> 
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Shire to 8erv« in Parliiunent. Now, whether 
Ireland is badly governed or not, it is not my 
province to say. I have been present at Goneral 
Elections in England and Scotland, bnt never did 
I witness such a display of military and political 
enthusiasm like what I saw on fchis occasion in 
Ireland. The candidate who holds the recognised 
opinions of the priesthood is generally the sno- 
cesaf ol Member. 

The people of Tallow were extremely kind to 
us. Our services, fortunately for as, were not 
required, so we had little to do. The 12th 
Lancers, who were sent to Dungarven on the same 
duty did not fare so well as we did. They were 
compelled to charge the unmanageable mob in 
self-defence, when three persons were killed, 
Captain Kelly, harbour master, Waterford, being 
one of the victims. My company remained seven 
days in Tallow. 

The country around Tallow presents to the 
eye of te traveller a dreary, desolate as- 
pect, so we began to weary for our quarters 
fit Fermoy. We were in billets, and the 
most comfortable of billets are never very 
agreeable lodgings for a soldier. Soldiers know very 
well that civilians don't care about their company, 
and would seethemfar enough before occupying the 
best rooms in their houses. I was billeted with 
three more of my Company upon a Mr Keehoe, a 
publican. When we received our daily pay (one 
shilUug per diem) we generally spent it on drink, 
instead of procuring the proper necessaries of life. 
Consequently many of us were anxious to return 
to Fermoy, where we would have the pleasure of 
regaling ourselves with good kail, beef, and 
potatoes, luxuries which we did not enjoy during 
our Bo)eum in Tallow. 
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Before leaving this town I received a -deep 
wound in the heart, which put the strings of my 
affections in beautiful confusion. This fair one 
was the daughter of a tailor, and although she did 
not possess many of those prepossessing charms 
which are the distinguishing features of female 
beauty, she was a sweet, amiable girl, and 
passionately fond of poetry. One thing I believe 
that drew me towards her was that she happened 
to be the daughter of a tailor. My first early love 
in Scotland was the daughter of a tailor, and 
although I have wandered through many strange 
oountries since those sweet golden days, seen 
many beautiful faces, and mixed with strange 
people, the image of that sweet girl yet rises 
above them all, awakening my recollections of 
happy, joyous days now flown for ever. Oh ! 
reader, if we could but enjoy the golden oppor- 
tunities of life's young morn again with the same 
experience we possess now, would we not steer 
our bark <in a difierent channel, and sail more 
calmly down the stream of time ? 

The Irish, I found, had not a little of the mother 
wit for which they are famous the world ever. 
I made a remark to an intelligent Irishman in 
Tallow about the want of gas in the town, to 
which he immediately replied, *' Sure, an* what 
do we require with gas in a large town^f Tallow ?* 

The streets of Tallow are wide, but extremely 
dirty, the houses are irregularly built, and the spirit 
of poverty seems to pervade the whole town. 
The ground on which the town is built belongs to 
the Buke of Devonshire ; but that distinguished 
nobleman, like many more of his order in Ireland, 
draws his rents from a hard-working peasantry, 
without troubling himself about the condition and 
hAppiness of his tenantry. 
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The Oatholio Ghapel ia a Iai^Bi venerable build- 
ing. * I am fond of old churches. They are a 
tangible connecting link between the present and 
the past. What associations cluster aroand an 
old Parish Church, wherein repose the sainted 
dust of many generations. Daring my short stay 
in Tallow I went once to the Catholic Chapel. I 
was deeply impressed with the beautiful service^ 
although a part of it was unintelligible to me, 
being conducted in the Latin language. I enjoyed 
the profitable sermon, which was a plain, simple 
exhortation to the immense congregation to liye 
peaceably with all men, and to keep themselves 
unspotted from the world. I was rather surprised 
to see so much holy earnestness characterising the 
good priest, and the humble worshippers so 
devout, after what I had often heard from the 
lips of Protestant clergymen as to the Roman 
clergy being a money-seeking, self-serving class of 
men. Kothing is more common in Scotland than 
a bourse of lectures on Popery by mimsters whose 
duty is to promote the world's happiness. 
In declaiming against the Church of Rome, the 
Protestant clergy, I think, commit a great error. 
Thousands of young Protestants after leaving 
home meet with all classes of men, and when they 
meet with Catholics with equal intelligence to 
themselves^ and possessed of the broad liberal 
principles of charity and love, they are very apt 
to have their own Church lowered in their^estima- 
tion. 

Many of the most distinguished men both of 
ancient and modem times, belonged to the Church 
of Rome. It can lay claim to its Drydens, Popes, 
Moores, Cnrrjms, and O'Connells, and many 
thousands more who have secured an imperishable 
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name in the world for all the virtnea that adorn 
and exalt mankind. I yield to no man in admira- 
tion of my own Church. I was bom a Presbyterian, 
and in that faith I hope to die ; bat I have known 
80 many kind friends and intimate acqaaintances 
belonging to the Church of Rome, that I can never 
bring myself to look with hostile feelings upon 
that ancient and venerable communion. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A GALLANT OAPTAIN-THB FENIAN OUT- 
BREAK-THE IRISH LASSES. 

I lef b Tallow on the last day of the year 1866. 
It was a cold, gloomy, snowy day indeed. When 
I arrived at Fermoy I felt very tired after a twelve 
miles* march with a heavy kit on my back. The 
roads were slushy and hard to march upon ; but 
soldiers are the most uncomplaining men in the 
world. We were c heerf ul under all circumstances . 
While on the road from Tallow to Fermoy we 
enlivened our pilgrimage with songs, stories, &c. 
We halted at a small village half-way between 
Tallow and Fermoy, where the only public-house 
in the place was left minus a pint of porter. Our 
much esteemed and respected captain, Charles 
Howard, Esq., gave to each man under his com- 
mand a pint of porter, which raised him a con- 
siderable distance in our estimation. The captain 
was respected by every man in the troop for his 
many endearing qualities. He belonged to none 
of your obscure plebeian families. He was a real 
aristocrat ; such an one as the British soldier 
loves to be commanded by. 

The country between Tallow and Fermoy is 
desolate and barren. The houses which we passed 
on the road were mere hovels, and were very 
smoky in consequence of the fire being in the 
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centre o! thA house. Hie luglmess the pig, 
too, might be seen occupying a corner in the 
peasant's humble cottage. But notwithstanding the 
wretchedness of their domiciles, the people ap- 
pear quite contented and happy. The Irish 
peasant; is naturally of a cheerful disposition ; and 
I never met one who did not have a ** God bless 
yon'' on his lips when merely passing him on the 
road. 

« I arrived in Fermoy on Hogmanay night at 5 
P.M.; and when I got comfortably seated around 
a cheerful fire in the canteen along with my 
companions in arms, I felt happier than a new 
crowned king. My weary feet and hardships 
were all forgotten. It is a poor heart that does 
not rejoice sometimes, and I would blame neither 
soldier nor civilian for taking a glass of spirits to 
cheer his heart while contending with the bitter 
blasts of life's stormy sea. I have spent 
Hogmanay in various parts of the world, and I 
never met the Scotchman yet that did not enjoy 
his glass upon that festive occasion, coupled with 
the singing of the songs of home and fatherland. 
In Highland regiments the soldiers do not go in 
general to bed until New Year's morning. When 
the clock strikes twelve, the band plays up the 
familiar air of "Auld Lang-syne." Then what 
cheering, shouting, and hurrahing takes place in 
the barrack-square. The band and pipes play at 
intervals our national tunes, while the soldiers 
begin the Scottish custom of exchapging glasses, 
and pledging each other's health. 

Our commanding-officer on such occasions is 
usually very indulgent and considerate. He will 
neither confine nor punish, unless we are incapable 
of taking care of ourselves, and then the guard- 
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home of every drank, unmanageable soldier. 

New Year's day passes away in Ireland like any 
other day. Christmas is the great festival, in 
which everyone is dressed in his or her best attire, 
and all attend chapel during the day, but at night 
they conduct themselves like a victorious nation 
commemorating a great battle, such as Waterloo 
or Trafalgar, instead of observing with becoming 
holiness of life the great day on which the Saviour* 
of the world was born. 

I spent January and the two following months 
in the usual way of military life — drilling, acting 
as guards and pickets, and performing other 
multifarious duties inseparable from a large 
garrison. My evenings off duty were divided be- 
tween *' books and woman's looks." I may men- 
tion here that the Fermoy girls were very fond of 
the Highlanders. Some twenty of them selected 
husbands from my regiment, while a few others, 
I believe, clandestinely married. 

We were enjoying ourselves in Fennoy 
pleasantly and happily until the memorable 5th 
of March 1867, when the intelligence flew like 
wildfire through Ireland that the Fenians had 
risen in thousands at last, and were determined to 
free their country from the Saxon yoke, and 
annihilate the British army, or drive it from the 
Emerald Isle. 

Report fearfully exaggerated their strength. 
General O'Connor was marching on the city of 
Cork with twenty thousand men, and General 
Burke was concentrating a large force on Limerick 
Junction, while Colonel O'Brien had taken posses- 
sion of Mallow. Such were the reports that came 
to Fennoy on that dismal, snowy, March morning. 
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There were only three oompanies of my regiment 
in Fermoy ; the others were out on detatchment 
duty. So we all expected to be cut up and put 
in barrels, and sent to America, as specimens of 
the brave British army. Those who favoured the 
Fenians did everything in their power to create 
false alarm. We know that the rails had been 
torn up at Limerick Junction, and that the tele- 
graph wires were broken in various places between 
Dublin and Cork, but we never dreamt that the 
British army was to be swept from the Emerald 
sod and give place to a new order of Government. 

Beally this Fenian affair, after all, was a silly 
movement. To think that a few school boys, 
lawyer's clerks, and counter-loupers, were able to 
overthrow the British power in Ireland 1 The very 
idea was preposterous. Yet the movement 
assumed large proportions in my imagination. I 
had pictured to myself a brilliant array of armed 
men who were determined to try the strength of 
the British lion upon an honourable field of fight. 
But when they confined themselves to incendiary 
proceedings, to murder, and secret assassination, 
they did not show themselves humane patriots, 
but despicable rebels. 

Ireland should now become a contented country. 
That she has been long subject to wrong, no in- 
telligent man can deny ; but the disestablishment 
of the Protestant Church, and giving the farmer a 
proper hold of his land, should help very much to 
calm and pacify the Irish. Was Scotland a con- 
tented nation when King James tried to force 
Episcopacy down her people's throats ? No. Scot- 
land resisted to the blood against Episcopalian 
encroachments, and ceased not till she got a form 
of ecclesiastical government in accordance with 
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Ireland, which was only countenanced by a few 
English settlers and aristocratic families, was a 
standing insult to the universal faith of the 
country. This Church of the few had no love nor 
sympathy for the Ch]irch of the many. I have 
worshipped in large Episcopalian Churches in Ire- 
land where I have counted the worshippers in tens, 
while the Catholic Chapel in the same parish was 
crowded by an attentive, devoted, but poor con- 
gregation. By all means let the Protestant Church 
flourish in Ireland, but let it do so upon the 
strength and purity of her own doctrines and not 
live on the money which belongs to a hard-work- 
ing Catholic peasantry. 

However, I am no politician, and will never 
have the distinguished honour of standing in 
Parliament to redress Ireland^s wrongs. I shall 
therefore say no more about her manifold grieve- 
ances. * 

My opinion of Fenianism is simply this — The 
ill-starred modirement had its rise and progress in 
America. On the disbandment of the American 
army, after the civil war, many Irishmen who had 
held subordinate rank in that army found them- 
selves without .employment. Perhaps they were 
unable to distinguish themselves on the battle 
fields of that mighty Continent, and probably they 
thought it would be fine fun to come over to Ire- 
land and organise a rebellion, thinking by that 
means to earn that immortality which the Ameri- 
can war denied them. 

The leaders of the Irish Fenians were Americans, 
every one of them. If not born in Ireland they 
were the descendants of Irishmen who had left the 
Emerald shores for America, carrying with them 
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undying hatred of the British rale in Ireland 
along with them. Bat there is a certain class of 
men in every ooantry who would not feel content 
under their country's laws, although they were 
framed within the portals of heaven. Oh ! poor 
Fenian leaders. In a few years your names will 
be forgotten, if even now they are remembered. 
Your grand ambition is to be known to posterity 
as the brave emancipators of Erin from British 
power. You would like to have your names en- 
rolled on the pages of history along with a Tell, a 
Wallace, and a Washington, but Ireland shall be 
flourishing, free, glorious, and intelligent, when 
the name of Fenianism will be buried in oblivion. 
The great promoter of sedition in Ireland was the 
inflammatory newspapers which were spread in tens 
of thousands over the country, such as the Irish- 
man, Nation, Shamrock, and others of a similar 
stamp. The peasantry eagerly believed every 
word written by the editors of these papers, in 
which the most glaring falsehoods were daily 
circulated against the British Government. 

In dealing with Fenianism the Government 
exercised extreme caution in all their proceedings. 
Had they suspended a few editors by the neck as 
an example to those who were less to blame in 
detestable conspiracies, they would have done a 
good thing for Ireland. 

Be that as it may, we had hard duties to perform 
while chasing the Fenians. Great battles have 
been fought and won on the Continent of Europe 
with less fatigue and hardship on the part of the 
victors than we had to endure daring the few 
months that Ireland was in a state of rebellious 
fermentation. Still we were only chasing an 
imaginary enemy. While we were marching at 
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the still hour of night| in pnrtmit of the foe, I 
■appose the rebels were enjoying the comforts of 
B warm bed. 

If Fenianism had its gloomy aspect, it had also 
a cheerfjil one. It gave to as the opportunity of 
marching into quiet country villages, where red 
coats were hitherto unknown. What the men 
may have thought of our appearance amongst 
them, I cannot say ; but the girls — dear creatures 
— ^welcomed our presence amongst them with 
demonstrative joy. We enjoyed many pleasant 
hours in snug little parlours with the charming 
Irish lassies. I verily believe those Irish maidens 
did their utmost to support and encourage Fenian- 
ism (not that they were rebelliously inclined towards 
her Britannic Majesty), but only that they might 
have their streets paraded by handsome young 
soldiers. Seeing that the Fenians would not give 
us an engagement, we felt very thankful to the 
girls, who were willing to give us an engagement 
for the natural period of our lives. Indeed, many 
an old maid who had resigned all hopes of ever 
tasting the sweets of domestic happiness, put on 
her most endearing smiles, that she might win 
the heart of some old soldier, and many of them 
were successful in their love endeavours. Many 
a lovely girl in Ireland would have wasted her 
sweetness on the desert air, if the Fenians had not 
thus indirectly provided them with husbands. 

After war was over with the Fenians, and peace 
restored, my company was sent to Mitchelstown 
to relieve a company of the 6th Regiment, who 
had rendered themselves obnoxious to the Mitchel- 
townian's in connection with Fenianism. My 
company left Fermoy on the 29th of May 1867. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MITCHELSTOWN — HELEN CKEEFFB — 
PROMOTION. 

It was a calm, tine morning when my com- 
pany entered Mitchelstown. Joy seemed spread 
over the beaatiful landscape as the golden rays of 
the morning sun feU in soft splendour on the 
Galtee Hills. 

A feature of Mitchelstown is the number and 
beauty of her fair sex. The rustic girls in Ireland 
are, I think, more graceful and majestic in their 
carriage (because more natural) than either the 
English or Scotch ; and I am free to confess that 
an Irish country girl has made more impression 
upon my heart than the most elegant, gay, and 
witty girls I ever met elsewhere. In every town 
and village I found some sweet Desdemona to put 
my a£fections in beautiful confusion. 

There was one young lady in particular in 
Mitchelstown, Miss Helen O'Eeeffe, who won the 
admiration of every soldier in the barracks by the 
exquisite symmetry of her form. Her beauty was 
irresistible. Her large, lustrous, expressive eyes 
were fringed with glossy lashes, a jQne ruddy 
glow shone on her beautiful cheek, and raven hair 
braided and adorned her pure sweet brow. All these 
physical charms were heightened and intensified 
by her bewitching smile. It was impossible to 
remain long in her company without feeling the 
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warmth of pure affection for such a lovely creature. 
The beauty of her mind, which was well stored 
with usefal knowledge, corresponded with her 
comely presence, and made her a most delightful 
companion. The sweet liours of happy and instruc- 
tive conversation which I enjoyed with that fair 
daughter of Ireland will be cherished by me like 
a delicious dream of the past. Farewell, sweet 
Helen O'Keeffe, may you find all the happiness in 
this world which your goodness deserves. Mean- 
while let me lilt this farewell ditty in your praise : 

ELLEN 0»KE E F F E. 

Alas t we mast sever, dear maiden, for ever, 
While tears like a river now flow from my eyes ; 

Since I saw tby sweet face in thine own native place^ 
My heart has been nought bat a fountain of sighs. 

Whererer I roam now, far from thy sweet home now, 
Nothing shall come now bat sorrow and grief ; 

Where'er I may wander, 'mong beauty and grandeur, 
On thee I must ponder, sweet Ellen O'Keeffe. 

Then art brighter by far than the pore morning star. 
And may sorrow ne'er mar thy passage tbrouffh life ; 

May angels defend thee and blessings attend thee. 
And husband befriend thee when thon art a wife. 

I must soon roam again far beyond the dark main. 
While my tears are all yain, thoa young rosy thief ; 

Ah ! a sweet thief thou art, thou hast stolen my heart. 
And in sorrow we part, sweet Ellen O'Keeffe. 

Mitchelstown is chiefly remarkable for its 
romantic situation. The buildings are in a rather 
dilapidated condition ; the streets wide and 
commodious, but extremely dirty. The town, 
however, contains two good hotels, besides a num- 
ber of second-class shops. Its public^houses num- 
ber over fifty, and a bookseller's shop is not to be 
found in the whole town. This state of things 
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says little for the intelleetaal improyement of the 
Mitchelstownians. The Galt^ Mountains, the 
highest in the interior of Ireland, are oituated 
about three miles from the town, while the little 
village of Ballypgreen, immortalised in song, lies 
within five miles of Mitchelstown. Marshallstown 
and Kilbennie are two nice looking villages, all 
within an hour's walk from Mitchelstown. It was 
near Marshallstown where the Fenian Crowley 
was killed. Poor misguided rebel, he fought with 
a bravery worthy of a better cause. Although 
surrounded by the military on every side, his in- 
domitable spirit would not yield till a bullet laid 
him welteriug in the Funchian River. 

Kingston Castle, one of the most elegant of 
modem structures in Ireland, stands in the 
immediate neighbourhood of Mitchelstown. But 
the Earl is an absentee, like many more of his 
order in Ireland. If men of his wealth and in- 
fluence were to spend the money at home, which 
they draw from a hard-working peasantry, there 
would be less cause for discontent among the 
rural population. The Irish people are waiting 
with tolerable patience for happier times. I have 
seen strong healthy men working in Ireland for 
six shillings a-week, while his fellowmen can earn 
eighteen in Britain. 

Through Kingston domain flows the river 
Funchian, which affords excellent sport to the 
angler ; many a sweet summer gloamin' I have 
wandered along the banks of that lovely stream, 
admiring the beauty of the tranquil scene. In the 
vicinity of the town there is a spring well which 
is much visited by tourists in summer. It is held 
in great repute by the natives of Ireland for its 
healing properties — ^the blind, the lame, and all 
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who are afflicted with divers diseaBes, oome to 
its health-giving waters. It is called Saint 
Fainin's Well after an Irish saint. Nothing 
irritates the feelings of the people more than to 
disbelieve in the potency of its healing 
powers. I heard a story from the lips of a young 
lady aboat an old woman who once committed 
great sacrilege by washing her clothes in the WelL 
The holy saint was so enraged at this unpardon- 
able indignity that he came in the night-time and 
removed the Well from its original situation, which 
was on the opposite side of the town, to where it 
now stands, and so carefully did he remove the 
trees, shrubs, &c., which surrounded it that no 
one could tell the change had it not been on the 
other side of the town. So runs the story which 
is implicitly believed by every one in Mitchels- 
town. During my stay in Mitchelstown I made 
frequent excursions to the Galtee Hills. To climb 
these mountains and behold the surrounding 
country is a great pleasure. Give to me the 

Mighty mountain, purple breasted, 
Peck cicada cleaTing, snowy crested. 

During my sojourn in Mitchelstown I sometimes 
went to the Catholic Church, not so much, per- 
haps, for the purpose of worshipping as to see the 
pretty girls going to and from the church. Now, 
dear reader, yon may consider me a very irreligious 
person to make such a confession ; but in the 
beginning of these remarks I plainly stated that I 
intended to speak the truth. Now, gentle reader, 
be thou as candid and acknowledge the truth. 
Many a time have you not gone to church with 
more love in your head than religion in your heart ? 

The Rev. Father O'Brien, parish priest of 
Mitchelstown, was a good, kind. Christian clergy- 
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man, but if it came to Ids knowledge that any of 
us redcoats had had a clandestine meeting with 
any Iditchelstown beauty her name was called out 
in the chapel the following Sunday, and her con- 
duct denounced in no measured terms. But 
Father O'Brien is a clergyman of the old school, 
and, I daresay, entertains strange notions about 
military morality. I can tell him, however, or 
any gentleman that wears his cloth, that soldiers 
are not the abandoned wretches which we are 
sometimes called. I have known the service to 
make honest men of civil rogues ; but out of 
the great number of nien who anually leave the 
army we hear of few of them turning out scoundrels 
and vagabonds. 

The Irish have a good deal of theology in their 
mental composition. I have mixed among the 
common working people of Ireland, and I have 
had friendly discussions with them upon scientific 
and religious subjects ; but I am bound to say I 
do not remember of ever hearing an Irishman give 
expression to atheistical opinions, such as I have 
heard in the large cities and towns of Great 
Britain. An Irishman will swear, fight, and drink, 
still he strongly believes in the doctrines taught 
by his Church. An Irishman, however exhilarat- 
ing his spirits may be, never forgets his God, at 
least after his own way. Just pass an Irishman 
on the road. His first salutation is, " Good day'' 
(as the case may be), and ** Glory be to God," &c. 
Hume, Voltaire, and Paine are names unknown 
among the peasantry of Ireland. Long may they 
remain ignorant of that system of infidelity which 
has long tried to overthrow the moral government 
of God and to hold man irresponsible for his 
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Being on parade with my company after return- 
ing to Fermoy, Colonel Hope, C.B., our distin- 
gaished commanding officer, informed ns that he 
had received a letter from Neil Brown, Esq., the 
resident magistrate of Mitchelstown, apprising 
him that oar conduct and behaviour in Mitchels- 
town had been most exemplary, and that the 
Highlanders had won the respect and esteem of 
all classes oE the community. We felt extremely 
gratified at this pleasant intelligence, because 
some of the papers were loud in their expressions 
of disapprobation at the conduct of the military 
in other parts of Ireland. On returning to Fermoy 
I only stayed a few days there when I was pro- 
moted to the rank of corporal in Captain Lewis' 
company, at that time stationed at Baliincollig, a 
small village romantically situated four miles from 
Cork. I felt so reluctant to leave my old com- 
pany that I had requested permission from my 
commanding officer to resign the rank of lance- 
corporal, but my request was not granted ; so I 
had just to leave the company in which I had 
spent several pleasant years and join a company 
in which I was a comparative stranger. I had 
to undertake duties of which I had little practical 
knowledge, and I was leaving a captain and pay- 
sergeant both of whom were distinguished by 
many amiable and soldierly qualities. They were 
both deservedly respected and esteemed by the 
men of their company, while the men themselves 
were everything that could be desired. No 
wonder, then, that I felt a little sorrowful in 
parting with my old companions in arms. 

On joining I. Company I received a warm re- 
ception from the men. I found my new Captain, 
Robert Lewis, Esq., condescending and considerate 
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to all under his command, and the pay-sergeant 
just the proper man for his position. John 
Summers possessed the essential requisites for the 
discharge of the multifarious duties incumbent 
upon a colour-sergeant ; besides he kept his proper 
position in the company. He was just, impartial, 
and had a sound discriminating jadgment. The 
men of I. Company I soon learned to like ; they 
werejollysocialfellows, and lived in great harmony 
with one another. Indeed I loved I. Company so 
well, that when I had the opportunity of returning 
to C. Company I preferred to remain in I. Company. 
I arrived in Ballincollig on the evening of 28th 
October 1867. It was a lovely glorious night ; whe 
bright moon hung like a golden lamp in the midst 
of the heavens, bathing the majestic landscape 
with a glory indescribable, while the wimpling 
waters of the river Lee were heard in the distance, 
playing sweet music to the silence of tranquil 

nature. 

How lovely the enchanting scene 

Appeared that night to me, 
When I beheld the flowery banks 
Of lovely flowing Lee. 
My leisure time was mainly occupied in explor- 
ing old towers and castles which abound in the 
vicinity of Ballincollig. One old time-worn castle 
I admired very much, once the residence of Brien 
Baro, King of Munster. The hand of time, how- 
ever, had made sad havoc with its towers and 
battlements ; but still 

Its mygjoBtic mins are glorious in decay. 
My stsy in Ballincollig was of short duration. 
After remaining six weeks there my company was 
re-called to Fermoy. I left the little village with- 
out a lingering regret. I had formed no friend- 
ships among her people, and Cupid had stuck none 
of his darts in my heart. 
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CHAPTER X. 

IN LOVE-SOLDIERS' WIVES-TAKING A 
PRISONER TO CORK — A MOST UN- 
FORTUNATE "SPREE," WITH ITS 
HUMILIATING CONSEQUENCES. 

When we returned to Fermoy it was the depth 
of winter, and the desolating blast was howling 
o'er the plain, making fields and forests bare. 
Snow was lying on the ground ; the days were 
short, and the nights long. We had in consequence 
few drills to perform, and time hung heavy on our 
hands. The studious and thoughtful found em- 
ployment for the intellect in our large library, the 
social and gay had their amusements in the 
canteen, while the lover of feminine beauty found 
his sweetest pleasures amongst the happy girls of 
which Fermoy possesses not a few. I belonged to 
the latter class. My evenings, when off duty, were 
invariably spent among the lassies. The result 
was that I fell in love — deeply, fearfully and 
desperately* in love. The object of my affection 
was a tall graceful sweet romantic girl. She was 
what I poetically designated her, "the sweet 
flower of Fermoy." I had often fallen in love 
before, but it was all moonshine compared with 
this. The glorious summer of my manhood 
was a thing of the past, the fresh early feelings of 
life's young morn were withered and dried up, 
and still I fell in love. I exerted all the strength 
of my poetical powers to celebrate in song the 
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and phlegmatic in comparison with mine. Had onr 
affections^lbeen reciprocal, I would have been a 
happy man, bat the course of true love never did 
run smooth. I was like a great many more men 
in the world-^fond of the courting part of love> 
but I entertained different feelings with respect 
to matrimony. Courtship is bliss, but matrimony 
often turns out a blister. The Irish girls abomi- 
nate protracted courtships, and while I was writing 
love poetry and assailing her ears with amorous 
effotions, I should have been deeply engaged in 
matrimonial speculations. Domestic happiness 
may be very enjoyable in civil life, but after 
mature consideration I don't think that the 
domestic element should be so largely infused into 
the army. On the admission of females into the 
army. Government should be careful in giving 
instructions to commanding officers to institute a 
strict investigation respecting at least the moral 
character of those who are about to become married 
women in the army. A minister's certificate of 
character is not often much to depend on. I do 
not mean to say that soldiers' wives are the off- 
scourings of civil society. I have known and do 
know soldiers' wives who are patterns of virtue. 
Such women I reverence with all my heart ; but 
when I hear a woman opening her mouth and 
belching forth the most obscene expressions I am 
covered with shame. 

I do not for a moment say 

That soldiers' wives are all the same ; 
The san's not purer at noon day 

Than some sweet wiyes that I conid name. 
But, Lord, they're few and far between. 

Like tufts of grass on desert plain ; 
I would not marry some I've seen 

For all the wealth that's in the main. 
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I may mention here that dnring my rambling! 
throagh Ireland I had a most diBinterested friend 
and companion in the person of George Bock, one of 
the most manly and independent soldiers I ever 
met with in the British army. My dear friend 
and valued companion will, I trust, pardon this 
slight expression of affectionate remembrance, and 
forgive me for introducing his name here. Dear 
George, we have climbed the pine-clad hills of 
India, and wandered by Indus's rushing river ; 
and when duty calls us to foreign lands again, we 
will cast many a pleasant look back to old Ire- 
land and her bright-eyed daaghters. ^ 

We enjoyed much happiness in Ireland this 
winter. Fenianism 'had entirely collapsed. The 
American element of Fenianism had left the 
country, and nothing existed to give indications 
that the malcontents were still fomenting rebellion. 
We, no doubt, heard of a few Fenian orators on 
the other side of the Atlantic, who were speaking 
high sounding words about the invasion of Ire- 
land, the annexation of Canada, and the expulsion 
of the British from the American Continent. Bat 
while such braggadocios were airing their ostenta- 
tious language before American dupes, Ireland 
was enjoying the quiet and rest of peace. The 
peasantry were working diligently and persever- 
ingly, while well cultivated fields everywhere bore 
testimony to the arduous nature of their labours. 
This detestable conspiracy was foreign in its origin. 
Once the immigation of its leaders into Ireland 
was checked, Fenianism died a natural death. 
Ireland's quietness this winter was extremely 
pleasing to us. We had no night marches to per- 
form ; and our duty was regular and easy, which 
brought me to this conclusion, that Fermoy was a 
very pleasant town to soldier in. 
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We spent the New Year 0M868 similar to its 
predecessor — drinking, dancing, and keeping np 
the customs of Auld Scotland. At this time I re- 
eeived a letter from my brother, a sergeant in 
H.M. 92d Highlanders. They had just left Dublin 
for Cork, and he was anxious that I should pay 
him a visit previous to his embarkation for India. 
We had only met once during the past ten years 
of our military life, and then it was only a brief 
shake of the hand and a long, affectionate parting. 
Oh, how many brothers and sisters have parted 
with the sentiment of those beautiful words of 
the Irish poet hanging upon their lips — 

" Ob, well may we know, wliv^tb^ short life is gone. 
To meet in a world of permaneikfc bliss, 

A friendly grasp of the hand hastening on 
Is all we eDJoy of 4ikii other in this.** 

Well, I could not but embrace this opportunity 
of seeing my brother. "Accordingly I got two days' 
leave from my commanding officer, and went by 
the next morning train to Cork. On my arrival, 
my big brother received me with every demonstra- 
tion of brotherly affection, while my good sister 
was very solicitous in her endeavours to render 
my visit happy and comfortable, and my little 
nephew, Harry, before I was ten minutes in the 
house, was pulling my whiskers (I beg pardon, 
reader, I am not permitted to wear whiskers, I 
meant to say my hair) in a way anything but 
pleasant, and calling me by the endearing appella- 
tion of ** Uncle." After seeing my brother so 
happy in his married life I was not altogether 
pleased with bachelor ways, and I thought there 
might be some happiness in domestic life after 
all. 

My brother was fresh from Scotland, where he 



had been on a visit to oar aged parents— perhaps 
his last meeting with thera on earth. They are 
now old and stricken in years, and he was about 
to sail for India's sunny clime, a land which in all 
probability would be his home for many years to 
come. He had many things to tell me about 
home and fatherland, and of meeting and parting 
with fripnds, much of which was very touching 
and all of it interesting. Although I am five 
years his senior, my brother dounselled me against 
the sins and temptations peculiar to a military 
life with wisdom and knowledge becoming a 
Grecian philosopher, and winded up his well- 
meant exhortations with something about matri- 
monial alliance, domestic happiness, &o. 

My brother and his wife accompanied me to 
the railway station. We took an affectionate 
farewell with each other, ly)ping to meet in the 
land of our birth, when our military wanderings 
were done. We shook hands warmly and parted 
— they to their quarters in Cork BaiTacks, while I 
went by the evening train sad and lonely, to my 
regiment at Fermoy. 

During my two hours' ride between Cork and 
Fermoy I gave myself up to melancholy reflections. 
I took a retrospective view of the unclouded past. 
I thought on the sunny days of childhood, when 
that fair-haired brother wandered with me over the 
hills and glens of bonnie Scotia. I pondered o'er 
the golden hours when we chased the butterfly along 
the banks of our native streams. I thought on the 
changes and vicissitudes of our lives since those 
Bweet happy days when we gamboled in frolicsome 
glee around the parental hearth. No clouds sat 
upon our souls. No cares disturbed the peace of 
our minds in those happy days. Oh, reader, we 



all know wbat childliood's days were — one long 
unclouded summer day ! 

Such were my reflections. I was sorry in 
parting with a dear brother whom I might never 
meet on earth again. 

" W© grew in beauty side by side, 

We filled one home with glee ; 
But now we're scatter'd far and wide 
By mount, by stream, and sea/'- Hemans, 
When I arrived at Fermoy station my old 
friend and companion, George Rock, was waiting 
to accompany me to town, where I soon got happy 
and merry . Sitting o'er the intoxicating glass my 
melancholy reflections passed away like the morn- 
ing cloud and the early dew. The cares and trials 
of life were all forgotten, all anxious cares were 

banished from my memory. 

" I sat glorious 
O'er a' the ills o' life victorious.** 
After enjoying two social hours I wended zny way 
to barracks. Next morning I was corporal for 
canteen duty, which is a very unpleasant duty to 
perform. I may explain the nature of this duty 
to my civilian readers. A non-commissioned 
officer is detailed daily by the sergeant-major, 
whose duty it is to see that no defaulter enters 
the canteen for the purpose of procuring drink, 
and if the corporal allows one defaulter to get one 
pint of malt liquor he runs the risk of being re- 
ported to his superiors by some officious parasite, 
because every regiment contains a few of such 
characters, who glory to build up a name upon 
the fallen fortunes of their military contem- 
poraries. 

Now comes the grand crushing point in my 
military history. I have endeavoured to be faith- 
ful in these wanderings, and I intend to let the 
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reader know everything oonoeming the calamity 
which shortly befel me. 

On the 26th day of January 1868 I was called 
before Sergeant-Major Alexander Barr, who told 
me that I would have to parade in front of the 
regimental guard-room the followiog morning, 
and escort a prisoner to Cork military prison. 
After giving me orders relative to that important 
duty, I marched next morning to Cork. 

On arriving there I handed over my prisoner- 
to the prison authorities, which was all right. 
But that same evening I went out to the beautiful 
city and got intoxicated. Being in this condition 
I foolishly absented myself four days from my 
regiment, indulging in riotous living, over which 
I desire to cast the veil of oblivion. When I came 
to my sober senses I felt a little of the prodigal's 
shame and repentence. I would arise and go to 
my regiment ; but the thought of confronting my 
commanding-officer in my present condition filled 
my mind with bitter and remorseful meditations. 
I will never forget that morning when I emerged 
from my degraded den. The morning was cold, 
gloomy, and black, which accorded well with the 
melancholy state of my feelings. I stood on the 
streets of Cork hopeless, helpless, and almost 
penniless. I longed, like David of old, for 
the wings of the morning that I might flee 
away and be at rest. But many a soldier 
besides me, I encouraged myself by thinking, had 
been in similar circumstances. I had killed no 
man. I had committed no disgraceful crime. 
Why, then, should I be afraid to face my regi- 
ment? Though dark despair surrounded me on 
every side, I plucked up courage, determined to 
wend my way to Fermoy, and present myself 
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before my oommanding-officer. Bat althongli I 
had traversed most of Cork's streets daring my 
previoas visits, I was entirely bewildered this 
time. On leaving the city I took a wrong 
direction, and instead of finding myself, as I ex- 
pected, near Fermoy, I was within two miles of 
Macroon, a town some twenty miles w^st from 
Cork. Gentle reader, conceive my astonishment 
when a policeman, whom I accosted by the way, 
told me that I was nearly forty miles from Fermoy. 
Here was I in a proper dilemma. Forty miles 
from my regiment in a cold Janaary morning, 
while the only friend near me was a sixpenny bit 
in my pocket. My misery was complete ; my 
despair was perfect. Tom Hood's melancholy and 
pathetic lines came rushing to my memory — 

" Mad from life's history, 

Olad to death's mystery. 

Swift to be hurled 

Any place, any place, out of the " 

Oat of Macroon by all means. It is wonderfal 
what the human heart can endure when burdened 
with the cares of life. I tried to be as cheerful 
as the circumstances of my position would admit. 
I sat down by an old roofless house by the way- 
side and refreshed mvself with a smoke from the 
peace-yielding pipe. Oh, sweet, comforting pipe, 
thou cheerest the heart of the humble peasant as 
well as that of the mighty philosopher. Gentle 
reader, if thou art a smoker, thou knowest what 
a great consoler the smoke of a pipe is when vexed 
and disturbed with the ills of life. Notwith- 
standing my melancholy condition I actually felt 
supremely happy and comfortable while enjoying 
my pipe that cold, dismal night. I dreamed my- 
self in a dream, but not a dream of fair women 
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like Alfred Tennyson. I dreamed that I was in 
Fermoy, with nothing to mar the peaee of my 
mind. Bat, like Alexander Selkirk in his foreign 
island, 

" Recollection aoon nuhed me back to deqMir." 
Alas, poor Pindar 1 yon have been in some strange 
scenes in your lifetime, but nothing ever like this. 

After reflecting on my gloomy condition, I saw 
no other alternative but to retrace my steps back 
to Cork, where I arrived about eight o'clock in the 
morning. Here I had marched upwards of thirty 
miles since the previous night, and still I was no 
nearer Fermoy. I was afraid to pass through the 
streets of Cork during the day for fear of the 
police, who might apprehend me for a deserter 
from H.M. Tlst Regiment. So I concealed myself 
in a haystack durisg the day. When the shades 
of evening had gathered around my path I emerged 
from my hiding-place and crossed the river Lee, 
leaving Cork two miles behind me ere I drew 
breath. I had still threepence left out of my 
sixpence, with which I got a pint of porter and 
a pennyworth of bread, which refreshed me very 
much. The nearer Fermoy the happier I was 
getting. I was in desperate exultation to see 
Fermoy, although I knew well that I would be 
severely punished for my unsoldierly conduct.. 

I got into Fermoy the same night I left Cork 
at 10.80, when I went to a dear friend's house 
and got something to refresh me after my weary 
journey. I then went to my barracks, where I 
was received as a prisoner by Colour-Sergeant 
Murray. My court martial and imprisonment 
will form the substance of next chapter. 
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CHARTER XL 

CORK — LAST VISIT. 

Next morning *I was taken before Colonel 
M'Donnell, the commanding officer of my regi- 
ment. He simply read over my crime, and informed 
me that I would have an opportunity of clearing 
myself before a court-martial. I could not have 
said one word in vindication of my conduct. I was 
removed under an escort back to my barrack room, 
where I had to remain for five days until they 
received an order from Cork, santioning my court- 
martial. The next day, word having come from 
Cork, seven officers sat in judgment on poor Pindar, 
viz. : — one colonel, two captains, and four 
subalterns. Atter entering the court-martial 
room, the president read over the charge preferred 
against me, which was as follows : — 

** For conduct unbecoming the character of a non- 
commissioned officer, and to the prejudice of good 
order and military discipline, in having at Cork, on or 
about the twenty-ninth day of January 1868, when 
on escort duty, absented himself without leave from 
tattoo, and until the evening of the first day of 
February 1868, when he returned to his quarters at 
Fermoy. 

Signed, "I. I. M'Donnbll, Lieut. -Colonel, 

<* Commanding 7l8t Highland Light Infantry.** 

I had nothing to say calculated to extenuate my 

conduct in their eyes. Consequently I pled guilty 

to the charge preferred against me. I had now 
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five days longer to wait in anxiety and saspense 
before • I knew the result of my coart-martial, 
which had to be sent to Cork for confirmation and 
approval by the General commanding the Cork 
division. Bat lo, on the sixth morning after my 
trial, I had to confront my regiment and hear my 
doom pronounced in unmistakable language by 
Lieutenant and Adjutant Wilson. I was inclined 
to feel a little nervous, when Mr Wilson read in a 
clear tone of voice the opinion of the Court, which 
was to the following effect : — 

" The Court is of opinion that No. — , Corporal 
John Pindar, is guilty of the charge preferred against 
him, but taking into conaideration his previous very 
good character, and the absence of former convictions, 
now sentence him to be reduced to the rank and pay 
of a private soldier, and further to undergo an im- 
prisonment with hard labour for a period of fif ty-six 
days. Approved and confirmed. 

** Geobgb Campbell, Major-General, 
** Commanding Cork Division." 

Ah, me ! The morning after my sentence was 
read I was marched to Cork Prison in the same 
manner as I had taken my own prisoner a few 
days before. Indeed, I was the first prisoner 
which the prison authorities had received since I 
handed over my own. I had brought myself to 
my present position by my own foolishness, so 
the best philosophy which I could exercise now 
was to resign myself to my inevitable fate I had 
little difficulty in conforming to the rules and 
discipline of the prison. No fault was found with 
me during my imprisonment. I was promoted to 
the second-class for being, I suppose, able to 
command my tongue. The infernal silent system 
which is imposed on all prisoners is enough to drive 
a poor victim insane, while the harsh language 
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employed by some of the ignorant and nncultivated 
warders towards a poor prisoner requires a 
sablime philosophy to endure. During the fifty- 
six days in which I was confined within its gloomy 
walls, I felt like Giant Despair in the dungeon. 
My life was one complete round of unmitigated 
misery, but oh, what a glorious day was the 
2d of April 1868. It was indeed a joyful day to 
me, when I emerged from my gloomy cell to 
breathe the pure, free air of heaven. When I 
went into prison Winter was monarch of all I 
surveyed ; but now hope-inspiring and health- 
invigorating Spring was bursting upon the world 
with her odoriferous flowers and sweet songsters. 
The joyous lark was carolling forth his hymn of 
praise from the meridian sky, while the murmur- 
ing music of the wimpling streams and the sweet 
rustling of the waving trees filled and ravished 
my sonl with inexpressible delight and pleasure, 
making me almost forget my late dreary incar- 
ceration. When I joined my regiment it was 
waiting orders to proceed to Dublin. So in a few 
days after, I took farewell of County Cork, the 
scene to me of many ups and downs, pleasures 
and sorrows. 

Where'er I roam in future years, 
Oh, I'll remember well 

Cork coaoty and her pretty dears, 
Likewise my prison cell. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

DUBLIN. 

On the 28fch day of April 1868 my diBtingaiBhed 
regiment entered the capital of Erin, and took np 
its quarters in Richmond Barracks, along with 
Her Majesty's 72d Highlanders. After we had 
our paokv taken off each company of the 72d took 
a company of my regiment and regaled it with 
bread, ale, and cheese, a refreshment which proved 
very acceptable to us after our long dusty march. 
It likewise showed a very friendly feeling, and 
that blood is thicker than water. The few months 
that I was quartered in Dublin I was very happy. 
I had much to delight and interest me in wander- 
ing through the city of Wellington and Moore ; and 
though we had a considerable distance to march to 
and from our different guards in town, duty was 
regular and easy, while the field-days in the 
Phoenix Park were always pleasant. The Park is 
very spacious and beautiful. For me it was a real 
Eden of delight to wander in the summer even- 
ings among its blooming flowers and green trees. 

Dublin contains some splendid buildings, but it 
wants the picturesque beauty which characterises 
the romantic city of Walter Scott. The river 
liffey is a dark, muddy stream, and is of little 
importance. But the honour of having Dublin 
npon her banks gives her a title to hold np her 
head among the riven of the world. Ships of 
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large burden cannot enter the month of the Liffey, 
bnt must discharge their cargoes at Kingston, a 
town on the south side of Dublin Bay. Sackville 
Screet is considered the most elegant in Dublin. 
It is remarkable for its great width, but for cleanli- 
ness it cannot be compared with Princes Street in 
Edinburgh. It is, indeed, very dirty. The old 
;Parliament House is an elegant but sombre-look- 
ing building ; but who pould gaze upon its vener- 
able walls without being reminded of the great 
eloquent spirits of the pld Irish Parliament. Ire- 
land may well feel proud of her Grattans, her 
Tones, her Floods, and Carrans, but I was sorry 
to see no national monument to the memory of 
the immortal Daniel O'Connell — the only man 
who spent his life in the cause of the Irish people. 
College Green, however, is well studded with 
statues of Ireland's famous men. Goldsmith, 
Moore, and Burke have statues in prominent 
places in front of the College, while Orange Billy 
occupies- a conspicuous position in the centre of 
the street. Dublin, though not a commercial 
town like Belfast, has a considerable trade, and 
an air of activity and industry pervades the whole 
place. In the centre of Phoenix Park stands the 
Vice-Kegal Lodge, the summer residence of the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. It is a beautiful 
palace surrounded by beautiful scenery. Its situa- 
tion, with its lovely green hedges and ponds en- 
livened with little golded fish, is very pretty. 

But my pleasant ramblings in and around Dublin 
were brought to a speedy termination. After 
Fenianism had been extirpated from the land we 
reasonably expected to enjoy peace and rest for a 
season. No such luck, however. We must march 
again, although, not to watch Fenians bat an oppo- 

F 
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rite faction altogether— the Orangemen, a society 
of men in the north of Ireland who cost the 
Imperial parse thousands of pounds eyery 12th of 
July (tlie anniversary of the Battle of the Boyne), 
to pay for the maintenance of peace in this part 
of Ireland. Last year we were hunting Fenians 
np among the mountains of Cork and Kerry, and 
now we must go to the north of Ireland to watch 
men whose loyalty to our beloved Queen has never 
been questioned. Strange country are thou, oh ! 
lovely Erin. When will thy generous-hearted sons 
learn sense, and banish that biggoted intolerant 
spirit which animates so large a portion of your sons? 
If only you could allow charity and goodwill to 
prevail amongst you, your magnificent and happy 
country, I verily believe, would soon blossom and 
rejoice like the rose. 

On the tenth day of July 1868, two companies 
of my regiment were despatched to the county of 
Tyrone. Our destination was the town of Dan- 
gannon, where we were to maintain the public 
peace until the Orange demonstrations were over. 
My company was one of those selected for this 
duty. The companies left Dublin by the morning 
train, under the command of Captain R. Lewis, 
and arrived in Dungannon at 3.30 in the after- 
noon, after seven hours* travelling by train. 

The north of Ireland does not present such a 
pleasing aspect to the eye of the traveller as the 
south does. The ground is in many parts marshy 
and barren, while the hills are tame compared 
with those in the south. But the towns here are 
more lively and industrious than most of the 
southern communities. Many of the towns in the 
north are large, and rapidly increasing in wealth 
and prosperity. Drogheda^ Bundalk, Newry» 
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and Portadown, throngh which I passed, are all 
large flourishing commercial places. Drogheda is 
a place of great historical celebrity, and is situated 
upon the river Boyne, where James Stuart was 
defeated in battle by his son-in-law, William 
Prince of Orange. 

In passing from the south of Ireland to the 
north you feel as if you were entering another 
country. The people dress and speak with a 
different accent from those in the south. The 
north pertakes more of the character of Scotland. 
The inhabitants are largely of the Presbyterian 
persuasion, but the Church of Rome also occupies 
an influential position, which is easily seen from 
the great number of her elegant chapels. The 
young women are extremely handsome, their faces 
being very prepossessing ; but their extravagance 
in dress is only equalled by the factory girls in 
Scotland. Nothing looks more unbecoming than 
to see a young woman dressing beyond her means 
and spending her all in external display. 

" A weel dressed lass, I will confess, 
Is pleasant to the e'e ; 
But without some better qualities, 
She*s no a lasa for me."— Bums, 

Dungannon is a large, well-built town — ^the first 
of importance in the county of Tyrone. It stands 
upon an eminence, and commands a good view of 
the surrounding country. The town contains 
two large linen ' factories, which give employ- 
ment to the trim lassies who flocked round us in 
sections when we marched up the principal street. 
The Captain having procured billets for the men 
under his charge, we got liberty to roam the town 
and see the lions ; but the most delightful place 
at Dungannon is a splendid park, belonging to the 
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Bftrl of Ranforly, abounding in green trees and 
grassy lawns. In all parts of Ireland where I 
have been, I have seen nothing to admire so much 
as the parks of the aristocracy, and the publio 
have free admission to them at all hours of the 
day. Such a privilege is a great boon to the 
working-classes, who can there wander and enjoy 
a sweet relaxation from their daily labour. 
. The I2th of July being a holiday in the north 
of Ireland, the public works were hushed and 
silent. The girls were dressed in their gayest 
attire with a profusion of orange ribbons encircling 
their necks. The public-houses were ringing with 
hilarity and glee, and King William, I am sure, 
had his memory drunk a thousand times in a 
thousand different ways. Passing along the 
streets I oould hear the Orange boys in the gin 
palaces drinking to the memory of their hero in 
the following language, " Here's to the pious and 
immortal memory of King William, Prince of 
Orange." I can see no harm in drinking to the 
memory of King William any more then drinking 
the health of His Holiness the Pope, but when 
opposite factions in the country indulged in such 
unrestrained abuse of one another as they do here, 
even going the length of committing murder in 
their sectarian faction fights, the Government 
should deny them the liberty of these demonstra- 
tions. 

The people of Dungannon and Dunochgmore, 
however, conducted themselves in a quiet and 
orderly manner. I did not see so much as even a 
plebeian street fight, but in other parts of the 
north of Ireland there were great rows,' and in 
the mil^ human life was lost. 

On the afternoon of the 12th of July my com- 



pany was sent to Dnnoehgrnore, a yiUage abont 
two miles from Dnngannon. Here our services 
were fortunately not required. So we spent the 
afternoon among the rustic beauties of the yillage. 
Mr Lyle, the resident magistrate, gave us permii« 
sion to dance in one of his fields, and we had 
plenty of music from our piper, who discoursed his 
martial stiains to the light fantastic toe. 

Of all the nations in the world, Ireland, I think, 
stands formost in dancing — old men and women, 
young men and maidens, all take delight in this 
harmless amusement. But the country people 
don't dance in sulphureous crowded halls — ^the 
grass plain is their floor, the genial sun or the 
silvery moon is their candle, and the canopy of 
heaven the roof of their ball-room. We returned 
to our billets in Dungannon the same evening at 
11.30. 

I was very fortunate in procuring a good billet. 
My landlady, Mrs Megill, was the sister of the 
Catholic Archbishop of Armagh. She was ex- 
tremely kind and condescending to the six soldiers 
who were domiciled in her house, anticipating our 
every want, and making us very comfortable 
indeed. Mrs Megill had an adopted daughter 
whose parentage was a mystery to the people of 
Dungannon. The story goes that one beautiful 
morning in the month of May 1850 Dr Dickson, 
parish priest of Dungannon, went into his chapel 
for the purpose of offering up his morning prayer 
to God. While in the exercise of his religions 
devotions he heard a child's plaintive cry. Pro- 
ceeding to where the voice came from he beheld a 
. young infant lying in one of the chapel pews. No 
one in the place knew how the litUe thing came 
there. Every effort was made to discover Ita 
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parents, but without avaU. Br Dicluon baptiBed 

the child Mary after the Virgin, and May after 

the month in which she was found. And at the 

time of which I write Mary May was a blooming 

.young girl of sweet eighteen. 

" To see her ia to love her, and to Iotb but her for ever. 
For natare made her what she ia, and ne?er made 
another."— £unw. 

We left county Tyrone on the 16th of July, and 
repaired to head-quarters at Dublin, returning to 
our regiment without injury to either limb or 
person. During our stay in Dungannon our boys 
had made some impression upon the hearts of the 
girls. After joining my regiment I could see 
letters bearing the Dungannon post-mark very 
often in the hands of the postman. 

When We arrived in Dublin the regiment was 
under orders for the Curragh of Kildare. So in a 
few days afterwards I was drilling under Lord 
Strathnaim upon the plains of the Carragh. 

The Curragh camp at Kildare is to Ireland 
what Aldershot is to England. Troops from all 
parts of Ireland concentrate in the summer months 
in the Carragh for brigade and divisional move- 
ments. The Carragh of Kildare is one immense 
plain, and is a capital place for manoeavring a 
large body of troops. Instead of the long dusty 
▼alley of Aldershot, there is a beautiful grassy 
bed bespangled with many a sweet daisy and 
fragrant flower. Our field days on the Curragh 
were very pleasant ones and generally under the 
command of Sir Hugh Rose. Many distinguished 
persons from England w<)re often present to 
witness the movements under such a commander 
as the hero of Central India. Then we had many 
of Ireland's daughters gracing our field days with 
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iheir enoliftntiiig presence, and with iheir beaming 
eyes smiling upon us. 

The scenery around the Gurragh is flat and un- 
interesting, but the land is well cultivated, and 
the farmers in the county of Kildare are said to 
be wealthy. 

Donnelly's Hole, at the east end of the camp, 
is a beautiful romantic place. It was here wl'ere 
Donnelly and Cooper attacked each other like 
infuriated tigers. But the sweet flowery dell in 
which they fought appears more suitable for lovers' 
gentle whisperings than the display of brute force. 

The Gurragh Races, which take place annually, 
create a good deal of amusement for the soldiers 
in the camp. The thousands of showmen which 
frequent the races with all sorts of sports make 
the course a lively place. The town of Kildare, 
once a community of considerable importance, is 
situated three miles from the camp, and is now a 
very dilapidated looking town. ''Norah, the 
Pride of Kildare,'' no longer graces it with her 
fascinating presence. The town is chiefly in- 
habited by a few old men and women, who seem 
to earn a living by vending water cresses, milk, 
and butter amongst the soldiers. 

The Gurragh is a good place to soldier in during 
the summer, but it is extremely dull in the winter 
season. There is no gas in the camp, and candle 
affords but a poor light in the long winter even- 
ings. Every regiment in the camp is supplied 
with a good library and recreation room, which is a 
great boon to those who love to frequent such places. 

We left the Gurragh on the 17th day of October 
1868, and embarked at Kingston' for Gibraltar, 
after being exactly three years and five months 
home from India. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

EMBARKING AND SAILING FOR GIB- 
RALTAR-DESCRIPTION OF THE ROOK 
AND MILITARY ARRANGEMENTS. 

Arrived at Kingston on 17th October 1868, we 
embarked on H.M. troopship " Simoom." Being 
on ship's rations, 'we left camp without breakfast, 
expecting to find it and dinner in one dish as soon 
as we were embarked, as two men of each company 
were sent along with the married people the day 
previous — one of them a cook — ^but, to our great 
surprise, through some one's bungling, the beef 
was not allowed to be drawn until our train was 
in sight. We weighed anchor about 2.10 p.m., 
and were soon out of " Sweet Dublin Bay '' and 
steaming down the coast of Ireland ; but we roamed 
onboard like ravenous wolves for nearly three hours 
before we managed to get a dinner of fresh beef — 
hard as iron — biscuits, and thin soup. It was, 
however, greedily devoured, and in about an hour 
we were served out with our porter and our tobacco 
— a great many of the restrictions on smoking being 
relaxed. As darkness began to creep over us we 
were served out with hammocks, but finding mine 
improperly strapped up I took the ground for 
safety with my blanket wrapt around me. I found 
this better than I had done the preceding night, 
as, owing to our beds and bedding having been 
taken in from us previously, we were left with 
nothing but the bed-irons to lie upon. 



As soon as rouse sounded (6 A.H.) next morn- 
ing I betook myself to deck andfoand neither land 
nor sail in sight — ^nothing but sickness on every 
side— each one seemingly worse than his neigh- 
bour, and the whole of the women hora de combat, 
but I was as brisk as anyone was fit to be myself. 
This was as beautiful a day as I ever beheld, and 
yet the ship pitched and rolled fearfully, although 
I have often seen my own Forth much more angry 
than the wide ocean then was. At 10 A.M. we 
were formed four deep on the poop for church 
parade, where one of our captains read the lessons 
for the day, but only about ten minutes had 
passed when we were dismissed — not over three- 
score, I daresay, having heard a word, and few even 
of these understanding the Episcopalian service, 
as most of us had been brought up in the simple 
Presbyterian form of worship. We were piped to 
dinner at noon, but precious few put in an appear- 
ance, all preferring to lie on deck like a fiock of 
sheep, with scarcely a passage to be found amongst 
them. . . . 

At rouse sounding on the 20th I got on deck, 
after a good comfortable night's rest, and found 
the coast of Spain in sight — Capes Ortegal and 
Finistere. Great amusement was afforded all on 
board to witness the leaping and diving of a great 
shoal of porpoises that had gathered around us as 
we skimmed along, hugging the shore. Being on 
watch at 9 a.m., and close to the quarter-deck, I 
had a fine opportunity of hearing the captain of 
the vessel read the service (which he did daily to 
his own men) in a most reverential tone, for he 
seemed a kind, God-fearing man, and was very 
attentive to his crew. .The scene was impressive, 
with a marked difference from the one we 
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hftd on Sabbath, and mnst have brought seriona 
reflections to many present. At noon we had a 
splendid dinner of preserved mutton, with boiled 
rice and soft bread. We got the latter four days 
a week. We were enjoying our voyage very 
much, as there was scarcely a breath of wind, and 
it reminded me of a pleasure trip up our own 
Scottish rivers. We were at this time also 
signalling to a large steamer about four or five 
miles distant, which many of us took to be a war 
vessel. During the afternoon they raised the fore 
and main top-gallant masts to make us look nice 
going into Gibraltar ; but nice or not nicej I did not 
relish very much seeing the poor fellows perched 
on the very top with scarcely anything to hold on 
by, and the ship rolling very heavily with the 
ground swell. What an enchanting scene I had 
at 6 P.M., as, seated on the fore deck, the vessel 
gliding along smoothly, I beheld the sea like a lake, 
scarcely a cloud in the sky, in fact nothing but 
blue over-head, and one of the most beautiful 
sunsets ever I witnessed. It was truly a glorious 
sight, and with the band playing in the poop and 
wafting sweet music over the vessel, one's thoughts 
were raised from earth to heaven — so enchanting 
was the scene. 

By mid-day on the 22d I found we had a good 
view of both the Spanish and African coasts, with 
the Straits quite plain in front, and at 2 p.m. we 
began to enter them ; but I was surprised to find 
them much narrower than I expected. The coasts 
on both sides are very bleak, rocky, and dangerous 
looking. At 4 p.m. we passed Tangiers on the 
African coast, and then the huge mass which was 
to be our home for some years spread itself before 
us; and the largest shoal of porpoises I had 
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jet seen were the first to welcome ni to the Medi- 
terranean. An hour afterwards we were slowly 
gliding in towards the New Mole, but all, except 
those on watch, were kept below to be out of the 
sailors' road. About 6. 30 they allowed us on deck, 
and what a scene burst upon our view. It was 
just after sunset, with a beautiful crescent moon 
shining brilliantly ; we were close in to the pier, 
and the huge mass of rock rose straight above us. 
The side we lay next (the west) was of a sloping 
nature, and the town lay at the bottom of the 
north-west comer. 

Next morning (the 23d) we were all on the move 
as early as four o'clock to get out the baggage, 
and a hazardous job it was to disembark it on a 
narrow pier in a very dark morning, but it was 
ultimately managed, and the officers' baggage and 
the married people were packed off by nine, after 
which about one-half of the regiment indulged in 
a good bathe at the end of the pier. We disem- 
barked at 1 P.M., and had a long march through 
the whole town. This was a most wearisome job, 
being a continual up-hill down-dale walk until we 
reached the North Front, where we were encamped 
in double tents, with eight in each, until the 29th. 
The 74th, being in barracks in town, were ready 
to receive us with open arms, but as our camping 
ground was outside the gates of the fortress, and 
these shut every evening at sunset, it was entirely 
out of our power to have a jollification with them 
in their barracks. To make amends, however, 
they had an abundant supply of porter, biscuits, 
and Stilton cheese awaiting us, so that the tea 
(without bread) served out to us about five o'clock 
received only a very scant amount of attention, 
every one being too much taken up with their new 



qaartem and their old acqauntsnces in the 74th. 
This North Front on which we were encamped is 
a piece of level sandy ground forming an isthmus 
between the Rock and Spain. The only buildings 
erected thereon are — A pretty large iron-foundry, 
belonging to an English firm of the name of Hayes 
& Son ; a few boat-building sheds ; the wash- 
house for cleaning the military bedding, A;c. ; and 
the garrison slaughter-houses. Here also are the 
garrison and Jewish cemeteries, together with a 
pretty large vegetable garden, while at the back 
of the latter are the ball-firing ranges (facing east), 
and on the ground composing these the weekly ' ' field 
days " are held when the weather is favourable. 
The main road from Spain, running close past the 
tents, was in a perfect turmoil of traffic from morn- 
ing gun-fire till retreat, mules and donkeys laden 
with all kinds of merchandise, but principally fruit, 
huddling and jostling each other in their anxiety 
to be first inside the fortress, and one could not 
help wondering where purchasers could be found 
for such quantities as daily passed us. Fruit was 
sold to us too at a mere nothing, as many as 6 or 
8 good sweet oranges being purchased for a penny ; 
a large bunch of grapes for the same money, and 
a water melon of the size of a reasonable cheese 
for twopeace. This piece of ground must have 
been, at sometime or another, quietly taken from 
the Spaniards to form a recreation ground for the 
inhabitants of Gibraltar, as a good carriage drive 
surrounds it, and the grasping nature of the British 
Government would not allow them to stop here ; 
but a piece of ground further north, of about half 
a mile in breadth and stretching from beach to 
beach east and west, must needs be called 
" neutral ground," and so neither of the oonntrya' 
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own, but we could aee the Spanish Boldien from 

the neighbouring town of Lena at exercise upon 

it, though since then further restrictions have been 

placed upon it, so that neither their troops nor 

ours can use it for any purpose whatever. Our 

sentries on the lines could also see theirs walking 

on their posts on the opposite side of this ground^ 

but, in the present peaceful attitude of the two 

nations, their principal duty is an outlook for 

smugglers, of whom there is no lack. We could 

also see the hills of Spain rising in the distance, 

where the charcoal burners' fire shone brightly 

through the dark night, with the ''Queen of 

Spain's chair" towering high above them all ; but 

across this neutral ground no private soldier of 

the British army is permitted to set his foot or to 

touch the soil where the Spanish champion 

" Bowed his crested head 
And tamed his heart of fire/* 

Non-commissioned officers are granted this indul- 
gence, and when the bu^l fights at San Roque or 
Algiceras take place it is greatly taken advantage 
of by them, but the roving propensities of the 
private or his incapability to take care of himself 
when beyond the control of military discipline 
renders him unsafe to be trusted there. It is 
stated that the privilege was granted them also 
until somewhere about the time of the Crimean 
war, when some militia regiment then stationed 
there committed so much outrage, disgracing 
themselves and their country, that the indulgence 
was withdrawn, but I cannot see that this ought 
to be deemed sufficient cause for " visiting the 
sins of. their fathers" upon the soldiers of the 
present day. Without any disrespect towards 
tiie Bon-oommissioned officers of the British Army, 



I must here honestly state tliat for intelligence, 
sobriety, and zeal for the service, there are many 
in the ranks equal if not superior to the great 
body of the non-commissioned. Clergymen, 
physicians, and lawyers have even served as 
privates in the ranks, and I myself have had for 
a comrade one who in his better days held Her 
Majesty's commission as an officer in her army. 
Anxious as I often was, therefore, to be able to 
■ay I had been in that land where so many of my 
brave countrymen found a grave in the beginning 
of this century, this restriction prevented me, 
and I had to content myself with hunting up the 
historic comers of the Bock itself, and yet after a 
stay of 4^ years there I am compelled to say that 
I feel confident I was never able to trace all the 
nooks and crannies in it. 

We remained under canvas until the 29th, when 
the 2-15th having taken up our quarters on board 
the ** Simoom " for passage home, we got into 
the Earopa and Baena 'Vista Barracks, situated 
pretty high up in the south-west corner, and 
considered the most healthy ; but we would never 
have believed such a stretch of road could be 
found in so small a place, and we were tired 
enough by the time we reached our destination. 
Still we were doubly thankful to once 
more have a firm roof over our heads, 
and a good comfortable bed to rest our 
weary limbs upon. In our march through town, 
I was greatly taken with the appearance of its 
inhabitants, as the motley group reminded me of 
the streets of Calcutta^-Jews, Greeks, Tarks, 
Armenians, Arabs, French, Spaniards. In fact 
every nation of the earth except Gliina and Japan 
seemed to have representatives here arrayed in all 
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the fantastic dresses of their own conntries. The 
women, too, wear no covering for the head save 
a veil which surprised me much seeing the sun was 
so hot. 

Gibraltar, I need not say, is a place of great 
natural as well as artificial strength. The guns 
now mounted on the different batteries surround- 
ing it are quite able to keep any fleet out of the 
bay. 

Oh ! famoiis Gib, historic rock, 
While thy big guns look o'er the main, 

Thoo can*8t withstand the combined shook 
Of Russia, Austria, France, and Spain. 

Harmless is the power of Spain 

To injure tby exalted brow ; 
Erect thy head in proud disdain 

For thou art impregnable now. 

Where is the nation that would dare 

To 'siege a giant rock like thee ? 
Thou*d blow its armies in the air. 

And sink its fleets beneath the sea. 

The buildings on the Rock have but little pre- 
tensions to architectural beauty, the only ones 
aiming at that being the English Cathedral and a 
Boman Catholic Church in the south district. 
The houses generally are built of brick, mere shells, 
and like all Eastern towns flat-roofed with tanks 
built in each to collect and retain their water 
supply. This used to be their only source, but 
during our stay an abundant spring was discovered 
at the North Front,, and a huge engine for pump- 
ing this flow therefrom and forcing it into the town 
was erected by English workmen. The opening 
ceremony of the works caused quite a stir, so 
that now at very small cost the inhabitants have 
little to fear from a drought or scarcity. The 
Scotch Church is a small modest-looking build* 



ing which WM erected in 1854^ the Rev. Andrew 
Satherland, at one time minister of Free St 
Andrew's, Danfermline, being its first pastor. 
He died there in 1867, and was.baried in the 
North Front Cemetery, a beaatiful monument 
being erected over his last resting-place, and a 
marble tablet on the east wall of the church, by 
his sorrowing congregation. The Bev. John 
Coventry is the present incumbent, and is a 
gentleman who takes great interest in the moral 
and spiritual improvement of the Presbyterian 
soldiers to whom he officiates as chaplain. I be- 
lieve he was at one time Free Church minister 
of Yetholm, on the Borders, and was wont to 
preach to our regiment when they were in Malta 
in 1856-57, prior to their going out to India to 
take part in quelling the mutiny. 

I never entered that little church but the 
thoughts of better days, long past, would rush 
across my mind ; those happy and innocent ones 
when, on the calm Sabbath morn, I wended my 
way to the Free Kirk o' bonnie Glen vale. I have 
been in numerous places of worship since then, 
where I have beheld forms of worship more 
imposing and gorgeous, but the simple faith of a 
Presbyterian creed has far more charms for me 
than the organ's solemn peal or the gaudy paint- 
ings and thousand candles blazing on a Boman 
Catholic altar. The simple song of praise and the 
pure words of the Most High as heard in a Scot- 
tish kirk must ever awaken pleasant recollections 
in the breasts of Scotland's wandering sons. As 
a Scotchman I am proud of my country ; I love 
her flowery meads and heathery hills. The very 
murmur of her wimpling rills is as sweet mnsic as 
ever assailed mine ear. And not only is her 
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scenery sublime and beautiful, her sons are brave 
and gallant, and have often made a glorious stand 
in the cause of civil and religious liberty. Every 
Scotchman must feel proud of his country's noble 
history, its rich traditions, and romantic poetry, 
and his heart must warm with sympathetic a£fec- 
tion towards the land that gave him birth. We 
have no cause to be ashamed of our glorious Pres- 
byterian Church. It has been principally through 
her teaching that her sons have risen to such 
positions of respectability, honour, and tmst 
throughout the world. The same faithful preach- 
ing, the same holy earnestness, characterises the 
Scottish dergy in every land. Whether on the 
banks of heathen rivers, or midst the ruins of 
Hindoo temples, the Scottish minister can make 
us feel the haliowing influences of a Scottish Sab- 
bathhom6i 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

NEW YEAR'S NIGHT. 

After being located in barracks we had to settle 
down to the different duties incumbent upon as 
in our post which we found to be no sinecure. 
They were far more weighty than those that had 
been imposed upon us during- our brief sojourn at 
home. The gentlemen composing the staff of that 
garrison are thoroughly acquainted with their 
duties, and while performing their own, see that what 
has to be done by those under them is done to the 
very letter. In the midst of all, however, a holiday 
oomes round, like an oasis in the desert, to brightea 
our lot. One of these was New Year's Day 1869. 
What pleasant recollections of auld lang syne are 
awakened in the breasts of Scotia's sons when 
their annual /holiday comes round. If fate has 
marked one of them to be a wanderer on a distant 
shore, he is up and off on the wings of imagijia- 
tion to the dear old hearth where in fancy he sees 
his aged parents seiited round the festive board; 
where his young bright-eyed sister rests in her 
little chair ; or he hears a kind father or a loving 
mother yearning over their absent one, while his 
vacant chair is set in its wonted place. But what 
family hearth is complete ? Death steps in and 
snatches a beloved one away ; another takes to a 
seafaring life and makes the wide ocean his home, 
while a third mayhap seeks a grave with nought 
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bat "his martial cloak around him." Still it 
comes natural for a Scotchman to rejoice and be 
glad on New Year's Bay, and no matter what part 
of the world he may be located in, he loves to 
keep alive the time-honoured custom of wishing 
his neighbours **mony o' them." That too of ten 
on this day Scotchmen indulge rather freely 
in drink, I am bound to confess ; yet their 
conduct on these occasions will compare favour- 
ably with that of their brethren of the sister 
islands at their Christmas festivities, while they 
have no rehgious obligations binding them in its 
observance such as the others have in theirs. 
They can enjoy themselves without being charge- 
able with hypocrisy, for it looks rather inconsis- 
tent in an observer of Christmas to attend his 
Church services in the morning, joining in the 
angels' anthem, and then wind up the day hip, 
hip, hurrskhing, amongst a lot of ** jolly good 
fellows." 

In true Scotch style, who should be my ** first 
foot" that New Year's morning but my old friend 
Mankey Bouffe, who came reeling into my room 
with a bottle in his hand, and singing the follow- 
ing verse of an old Scotch song — 

" I've aye been foa' sin' the year cam' in, 
I've aye been fun' sin' the year cam' in ; 
The doctor cam' in wi' a bottle o* gin, 
I've aye been fou' sin' the year cam' in." 

"Noo, come, my old boy," says Mankey, "an* 
drink a flowing bumper tae auld Scotland an' the 
dear trien's we a' lo'e sae weel. Mony an absent 
ane '11 be mentioned at a thoosan' firesides this 
mornin', an' altho' oor seats are vacant at hame 
we ken brawly that parental lips are whusperin' 
oor names in accents o' affection an love — 
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* Boand a oheery, Mght flraide 
Our aged parents will preside. 
Far frae their sons a* scattered wide 

On life's roogh maiD, 
Imploring heaven's power to guide 

Us hame again.' 

After dinner-time we intend tae ha'e a little 
Scotch spree. We're to meet in Jamie Dam-dam*8, 
an' surely you'll ha'e nae objection tae join us, as 
we only inten' singin' a wheen auld Scotch sangs, 
tae keep us in min' that we're a' Scotch men frae 
the Ian' o' the mountain an' the flood. Ye ken a' 
the fellows wha'll be there - Bauldy Forsyth, 
Sandy Ross, an' Pate Tamson. Auld Banldy is 
tae be chairman, sae if he disna gie's a sang we 
may expect a speech frae him. Wall ye come ?" 

" Of course," replied I ; " do you really think 
I could refuse to participate in the enjoyment of 
•nch worthy fellovirs." 

" Weel, twa o'clock's the oor ; we'll expect tee 
see ye there punctual tae time," said Mankey, as 
he hurried off to some other acquaintance, "" ging 

** Here's tae the year that's awa', 
We'll drink in strong an* in sma', 
Wi' Jamie Dum dam we'll hae plenty o' fim 
As we drink tae the year that's awa." 

When I got tae *< Jamie Dum-dum's" (which, 
by the way, was the wine-house nearest our bar- 
racks, the proprietor thereof being so nick-named), 
I found my auld cronies already assembled. Bauldy 
Forsyth was selected as chairman, and his witty 
expressions and comical retorts kept us all in a 
genial, cheery mood. Forsyth was a bit of an 
orator, and at times could make a few pithy re- 
marks on the principal topics of the day. In re- 
plying to his election as our chairman he said :— 

" Well, my dear friends, I beg leave to retam 



j^vamyrixioere thanks for the disfciiigauihed honoor 
yoa have conferred upon me by asking me to pre- 
side over yoa on this particular occasion. This is 
the twenty-second New Year's-day that I have 
spent in the British army ; and allow me to tell 
yon, if I had my days to live over again I would 
select the army for a home, for my past years in 
it have been pleasant and happy, and if I have 
oooasionally got myself into trouble I have no one 
to blame. Like all the other sections of the 
human family we cannot lay claim to infallibility ; 
and we, who are bound by the strong, stern chain 
of military law, may even get ourselves into 
serious trouble through our being too liberal in 
our sentiments. But here at present, my fellow 
soldiers, we are free from the ties of martial 
discipline, and are met to enjoy ourselves as 
best we can at this festive season of the year. 
On this day, in all parts of the world, the 
sons of auld Scotland are in thought looking 
back to the dear old land where they were wont 
to gather round the parental hearth and sing those 
endearing songs of Caledonia which a Scotchman 
never forgets. Before another New Year comes 
round, Old Bauldy, as you love to call me, with 
God's help, will have returned to the ranks of 
civil life, where he will hare to make a new home. 
Those who gave me birth now rest in their lonely 
mods on the banks of my own beloved Clyde. 
There are few soldiers but have an inclination to 
re-visit the home of their childhood, especially if 
any length of years have passed away since they 
trod their native hills and listened to the musio 
of a fond mother's voice, but when I return to the 
■eenes of my youth, 

' I might stand f onaken wi* the tear in my e*e^ 
To think there is none wha remembecs o* ne.' 
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The well-remembered featares of former yearn are 
baried in the dust ; early companionB are scattered 
np and down the world, and many friends of my 
early days are sleeping in the valley of death on 
yonder Crimean and Indian plains. Oh ! my dear 
friends, I feel a tinge of sadness creep over my 
soul as memory calls up one by one the lively com- 
panions of life's smiling morn. I shall never have 
the honour of presiding at your annual gathering 
again. In a few months the 71st will cease to be 
Auld Baufdy's home ; but remember, dear com- 
panions in arms, wherever Providence may cast 
my lot in civil life, I will cherish a warm remem- 
brance of the distinguished Regiment wherein I 
have dwelt for two-and- twenty years. Now, fill 
your glasses and drink a health to Scotland's 
bonnie lasses. Although we are all old bachelors 
here, we still cherish an undying love for the fair 
maids o' Caledonia. We are not to blame for the 
small amount of the domestic element infused into 
the army. Of course we cannot all have wives in 
it, so we must just live in anticipation of getting 
a bonnie and a good one after our wanderings are 
over." 

The toast being enthusiastically responded to, 
our Chairman again said — " Now, my lads, I have 
another toast to propose. That is, ' May honour 
and success ever attend the arms of the 7lBt 
Highland Light Infantry.' Since the embodiment 
of the Eegiment, its reputation for gallantry and 
chivalrous deeds in the field stand second to none 
in the British ar.my> And now, after you do due 
honour to thid toast, I will use my prerogative, 
and call upon our friend, Sandy Boss, for a song, 
as he is the next oldest soldier ; but remember 
nothing but Scottish songs must be sang in our 
hearing to-night." 
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"Mr Ghairmaii," says Sandy, <'I WM jnit 
thinkin' ye wad be wantin' a bit sang frae me, saa 
I ha'e oomposed a few lines for the occasion ; still 
ye maan promise to o*erlook ony imperfections o* 
my yerses, an' I ha'e nae objections tae let ye hear 

THE LAND O' LANGSYNB. 

Sweet iaie o' the ocean, my soul clings to thee 
Wi' the purest devotion whare'er I may be ; 
Tbo' noo I maan wander in lands o*er the sea— 
Hy dear fatherland is the licht o' my ee*. 

In dreams I revisit the anld cottage door ; 
The wee Tillasre schnle an* the bricht scenes o' yore ; 
An* though I'm wearin' fast doon life's decline 
My heart's awa hame tae the land o' Jangsyne. 

I linger wi' joy o*er the days that are gane— 
The bonnie bricht days in my sweet Scottish hame ; 
Tho' here I ha'e beanty^an* grandeur sublime. 
My thochts are awa tae the land o* langsyne. 

Oh ! hasten the day whan ril hameward return 
To wander ance mair on the banks o' Cree Bum ; 
Though noo in the land o' the monkey an' vine, 
My heart warms still tae the land o' langsyne. 

Bright hame o* my faithers, tho' noo far awa, 
Lang may the dear thistle wave stately an' braw ; 
The sun he will cease on my Scotch pow tae shine 
Whan my heart turns canld tae the land o' langsyne." 

'** Well done, Sandy, yon've done yonr part to 
perfection. Though many long years have passed 
away since you gambled in infancy upon the 
flowery banks of the Tweed, with a tme Scotch- 
man's heart you fondly cling to the beloved hills 
and streams o' auld langsyne. Now, Mankey 
Bonffe, I think you are entitled to give us the 
next song — something in a cheery strain." 

" A' richt, Bauldy, but I doot much if ony 
•ang o* mine wnd be properly appreciated in an 
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a&' profoan' thochts are rather beyond the intel* 
leotaal comprehenBion o' auld eodgere like yea. 
Hooeyer, if I can in ony way contribute towards 
yer happiness by singin' a sang I'se sing ye » 
dizzen.'' 

"Mankey, your language is neither parlia- 
mentary nor complimentary to your friends 
assembled here, but I'll admonish you on condi- 
tion that you sing to us that good old Scotch song, 
Galium 0*01en.'' 

" Rax across the toddy, for my lips are as dry 

as Mr Dossy's sermons. Noo here's a sang that 

ocht tae thrill the heart o' every Scotchman. 

Listen tae this : — 

' Aald Scotch whisky sweetly gangs doon 
Wr BQgar an' candy in Ganimilton toon——'** 

"Halt, Mankey Bouffe, halt. Dress back; 
youVe oot o' the time entirely. If these are the 
sublime sentiments you spoke about I can 
thoroughly understand them.'' 

"Weel, Mr Chairman, if sugar an' candy is 

offensive tae my compatriots I'se cheenge it tae 

something mair elevating in its tendency — 

' * My mither made a mutch for me. 
She thocht I was a dandy ; 
An' sent me o'er the Hielan HUls 
Tae see my nncle Sandy. 

There wns a man, they ca'd Im Tarn, 

His name was Alexander ; 
He catch'd a paddock hy the tail. 

An' fried it on the brander.' ** 

*' In the name of goodness, Mankey, what flongi 
do you call these ?" 

** Good nursery rhymes." 

** But you've no children here to divert." 
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mair sae than oor worthy chairman, sae I'm at a 
loss tae understan' his antipathy against thae 
noble an' sotU-iuspirin' rhymes. I can look back 
throQgh the lang span o' thirty years an' see my 
beloved mither dangUn' my wee sister Mary, an' 
singin' 

"Dance little baby, dance up high. 
Never mind, baby, mother ia bye ; 
Crow an' caper, caper and crew. 
There, little baby, there you go- 
Up to the ceiling, down to the ground. 
Backward and forward, round and round. 
There's a rhyme for ye ; ye'll seek Tennyson in 
▼ain for sic anither." 

" I like that, Mankey. Anything that brings 
to onr memory the joyous days of our unclouded 
youth will always exert a pleasing influence on the 
mind of a soldier. It was only your sugar and 
candy affair I objected to." 

" Since ye're pleased I'm content ; sae I'll gie 
ye an original sang Calculated tae fling Sandy 
Boss's land o' langsyne in tae the shade — ^joost a 
few lines I hae penned in honour o' oor worthy 
host, Jamie Dum-dum. Noo ye can a' help me 
tae sing this Spanish sang tae a Scotch air — 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 

An' bowls o* sparklin' rum ; 
Bring in anither reekin' pot. 

My bonnie Jamie Dum. 

For this is New Tears day, ye ken. 

We're bent on sport an' fun ; 
Perhaps we ne'er may meet again 

Wi' bonnie Jamie Dum. 

Then fill yer gla<<ses ane an* a', 

An' drink till half- past nine ; 
A health tae Jamie's lassies braw, 

I wush that ane was mine. 
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Bat ni oonclnde my liHle wag, 

I'll sing nae mair tae yoa ; 
I feel my head ia gettin' wrani^ 

I'll soon be mair than foa. 

At this stage of the proceedings, seeing Mankey*! 
dosing words of his song were too literally true, 
with a little peroaasion we got him to agree to 
take the road home, when 

" He left ns glorieas, 
0*er a* the iUs o' life Tictorioos." 

And we coald hear his cheery voice, as he wended 
his way towards Europa, singing — 

*' I was drank last nicht, I'm drank the nicht too, 
An' I've lost the ball o' my aald shakoo/' 
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CHAPTER XV, 

• 

NEW YEAR S NIGHT CONTINUED-MILI- 
TARY DUTY IN GIBRALTAR-HOW THE 
ROCK CAME INTO BRITISH POSSESSION. 

After we had got Mankey on his way home, and 
still having sometime to call our own ere the 
bngle sound would summon us to quarters, we 
resumed our seats and continued the evening's en- 
joyment, recapitulating the stormy scenes we had 
passed through during our military career, and 
calling up the traits and characteristics of many 
an old comrade long since called to give in his 
account, at the sametime wondering where and 
how many of them were still fighting the battle 
of life; for I am here forced to confess that 
there are but few soldiers who keep alive their 
name in the Regiment they have left by correspond- 
ing with old comrades still serving. True, many 
of them do write as soon as settled down in civil 
life, giving what information they can as to the 
condition of trade, and how they have succeeded in 
obtaining employment ; but when this has taken 
place they seem to consider they have done their 
duty and wiped off any debt of gratitude they 
may have owed a comrade of many years' standing. 

Time wore on apace, and we could see the hour 
for parting fast approaching, when Bauldy said : 
— *'Now, my lads, let's pledge one bumper more to 
the Land o' Langsyne. I have been extremely 
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well pleased with Sandy's song, for it shows that 
a man without education or the means to mingle 
amidst cultivated society can be a poet. I think 
it was Lord Macau lay who wrote that ' before a 
man can become a great poet in an enlightened 
and literary society, he must first become a little 
child and unlearn much of that knowledge, which 
has, perhaps, constituted hitherto his chief title 
to superiority.' Now, before we go, I'll recite, for 
I can't sing, to you my farewell to the 71st High- 
land Light Infantry, as but a short time now 
mu&t elapse ere I am domiciled in the Land o' 
Langsyne ; but time or distance shall never 
obliterate from my memory the happy years I 
have spent amongst you all." 

Auld Bauldy was greaEtly respected in the 
Regiment for his many soldierly qualities. His 
kindness in assisting a comrade soldier in hoars of 
trouble' made him a favourite, and when the 
gallant old man left, many an earnest wish and 
sincere prayer followed him to his native land, 
where, I understand, he is still hale and hearty, 
and working hard for an honest livelihood, and 
only too proud to meet his old comrades, as they 
one by one are following him fast to civil life. 

Fareweel, iry brave regiment, my heart's fou o* sorrow 
To part wi' the number I've worn sae lang ; 

But I canna forget the famed deeds o' glory 
Recorded in history, an' immortal in sang. 

I've fought wi' yer sons on the plains o* the Crimea, 
An' under Sir Hugh Rose on India's wide plain ; 

Forgie me, dear frien's, if my e'en should be rainy 
When leaving a corps I may ne'er see again. 

I'm proad to ha'e been in the Pass o* Umbeyla^ 
An' shared in that ardaous an' blocdy campaign ; 

When Colonel Hope— that distinguished brave hero- 
Did lead us tae victory, tae honour an' fame. 
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FanuPMl, bnm eompftnioni* ne gtlluit an' trae, 
Bmnlate your forefathers, wha bravely fought 

On the fields o' Corunna an* famed >¥aterleo ; 
Maintain at a' hazards the proad name yoa*Te got. 

Oompanions in arms ! I hameward return 
Tae the scenes o' my youth after years twenty-two ; 

But cherished remembrance will ktep my heart warm. 
When I think on the bricht days enjoyed wi' yoo. 

Brave Seventy-First, whnn wi' age I am hoary, 
Perhaps you'll be fechting iq soma distant clime^ 

Reaping fresh IsureU on fields grim an' gory, 
While I can dae naething but think o' langsyne. 

Itareweel, companions, nae mair shall the rattle 
O' rifle, an' cannon, 'neath an Indian sun, 

Arouse me auce m lir tae gae forth tae battle — 
I've grounded my airms, my life's battles are won I 

. '^Now, my lads, the hands o' the clock are point- 
ing to the hour of tattoo, and I hope yon are all 
satisfied with our night's enjoyment. Let ns 
return to barracks sober and correct, for the most 
of us are for guard to-tnorrow. I know my friend 
Pate Tamson here is for the "Devil's Tower," 
while I maun march to the ** Old North Front ** 
myself, along wi' Briny M'Mahon an' Dosey Craw- 
ford. Only one glass more, then, as this is my last 
New Year in the army ; so fill them up high and 
drink — 

' Here*s to our noble land o' glory. 

Conquered yet no man ere saw ; 
Here's long life to Queen Victoria, 

Wha in safety rules us a*.* " 

Having drained our bumpers with all the 
honours, we proceeded towards barracks leisurely 
rehearsing to each other how satisfied we were 
with our night's enjoyment — ^the only tinge of 
■adness we felt being the knowledge that our New 
Yeftii' sprees with Baoldy were over. We managed 
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to be in and answer onr names in good time, and 

foand the great majority of the Regiment had not 

yet began to think of winding up the day's jollity, 

while not a few were reeling — 

" From gaiety that fills the bones with pains, 
The muuth with blasphemy, the heart with woe." 

Another thing that was keeping them in high 
dudgeon was that a field day was in orders for the 
next day, and that was thought by some to be 
taking an undue advantage, considering that we 
of the Scotch Regiments had taken up the 
duties of our brethren belonging to the English 
ones to enable them to enjoy themselves aa 
best they could on Christmas and Boxing 
days ; and though they had returned the com- 
pliment to us on this day, still the field 
day did not afford the least opportunity of " get- 
ting to rights" after the day's joviality. The 
consequence was that a few were confined for being 
** drunk on parade '* — the least drop taken reviv- 
ing the quantity imbibed previously! — while others 
remained absent rather than incur the risk of the 
weightier crime. These field days were no joke, 
and were the bane of our existence in Gibraltar, 
bein^, with scarcely an exception, held on the 
Saturdays — a day the soldier generally counts Mhis 
own after the usual weekly cleaning out. However, 
field duty on Saturday was considered the most suit- 
able, as Regiments took all guard duties in rotation 
for the whole garrison, unless on Saturdays when 
each furnished its quota for these duties in accord- 
ance with the number of men they had employed 
with the Royal Engineers during the week, thus 
permitting each regiment to appear on parade. 
As I have already said field parades were always 
held on the North Front, so that the march from 
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the barraoks we ooeapied to attend them and back 
was considered amply snfEicient for a parade itself, 
bnt when we add to that that all movements had 
to take place amongst soft sand, in some places 
knee deep, and the ground at disposal being but 
of limited dimensions, they were looked apon with 
anything but favour, duty being preferable to them 
at anytime, and he was considered a lucky dog 
who dropped into doing something that kept him 
out of them. Still, were these parades not to take 
place occasionally we would have little use for a 
General and his staff in command, for he must do 
something for his pay, even though it should be 
the means of adding fuel to the soldier's too ready 
habit of grumbling. 

One of these field days, however, occurred 
here over which there was no grumbling. It will 
be remembered I mentioned in a former chapter 
that we had long to wait before we received any- 
thing in the shape of honour or recompense for 
the Umbeyla campaign, but it came at last in the 
shape of a medal and clasp. On the 11th March 
1871y on a parade of the whole garrison, the 
Governor (General Sir William Fenwick Williams, 
Bart, of Kars, G.C.B.) presented these to all en- 
titled to them, at the same time eulogising the 
regiment for its conduct in the campaign in a 
speech replete with incentives to military ardour 
such as might be expected from the lips of so 
gallant a soldier.. To show that many still re- 
mained in the regiment who passed through that 
campaign I may state the number distributed was 
194. 

I have spent a few New Tears in the service 
since then with merry comrades, and enjoyed 
myself to the utmost ; but never has the band 
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plftjad "the avid year oot an' the new ame in" 
bat that one in Jamie Dam-dum's oomes raehing 
aoroaa my memory, and I think I can still behold 
the genial merry face, and hear the happy tones 
of the voice of auld Bauldy Forsyth. 

We had Gibraltar as a home for four years and 
a half ; and daring that time I spent not a few 
happy days, bat none more so than the one jast 
mentioned ; and the day I parted at the pier with 
anld Baaldy was aboat the saddest ooe I spent of 
them all. Oar duties were a regular routine from 
1st January till Slsb December, the only com- 
plaint — ^and it was a general one — being that duty 
prevented as having but very few days we could 
call our own. When we arrived there the garrison 
consisted of five regiments of Infantry, a brigade 
of Artillery, and three companies of Engineers ; 
but during our stay its strength was reduced by 
one regiment of Infantry, thus causing us to feel 
it heavier than ever ; but I understand they have 
had again to resort to the old strength. Of 
course, it must be understood that in a garrison 
such as Gibraltar there is a great number of men 
employed on what is, in soldiers' parley, called 
the staff — such as orderlies to staff officers, tele- 
graph and other clerks, bakers in the commissariat^ 
and tradesmen with the engineers — thereby greatly 
reducing the number available for duty. The role^ 
week by week, was that each regiment took all 
the fatigues in garrison one day ; furnished close 
on 200 men for labouring work with the Engineers ; 
another and the one following took, as I have said 
in a preceding chapter, the whole guards in gar- 
rison except regimental ones; and when I say 
that no less than 220 men were required for 
mohy not inolading those famished by the 
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Artillery and Engineers, it can easily be seen 
the complaint was weU -grounded, as it was but 
rarely we could exceed four or five nights in bed, 
and if not on any of these duties there was 
generally two, if not three, parades to face ; but, 
on the other hand, there were but few allurements 
to entice anyone abroad, as no such thing as a 
good walk could be attained, unless round the 
North Front, or a theatrical performance was got 
up by the amateurs of some of the regiments ; 
hence the only fall back was to listen to some 
would-be professional singing in a wine house, as 
you sipped away at their "black wine" from a 
quart pot, the contents of which could be pur- 
chased at sixpence or elghtpence, not including, 
of course, the headaches, which were the sure 
consequences succeeding these concerts. 

Gibraltar is, as most people already know, a 
little world in itself, and governed by military 
law; and it may not prove uninteresting to re- 
count here how it came into our possession, and 
the several attempts that have been made to 
deprive us of it. 

During the war of the Spanish Succession, 
Britain aided Charles, Archduke of Austria, both 
by land and sea^ and one result of that effort is 
our possession of the town and promontory of 
Gibraltar. The rock is one of a pair called the 
Pillars of Hercules, one of which is upon the 
African Coast and this on the Spanish, and called 
the Culpe, and rises above the sea to a height of 
between 1400 and 1500 feet. Its greatest length 
is three miles north and south, and its greatest 
breadth three-quarters of a mile. Every accessible 
part of it is defended by batteries, many of which 
are ** oasemated," that is made bomb-proof, and 
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80 well are they arranged that the fortreBB is 
deemed impregnable. On the western slope of the 
hill the town is built, and contains about 15,000 
inhabitants. But it is not from its physical 
peculiarities that Gibraltar is so interesting to us ; 
it is because it was once the pride of the Spaniards, 
and is now the boast of Britain — notwithstanding 
■o many vigorous and prolonged sieges — and will 
doubtless so remain so long as Britain can main- 
tain a sufficiency of ships at sea to prevision and 
garrison it. 

In 1704 Admiral Sir George Eooke was sent with 
the squadron under his command to land Charles 
at Lisbon, which he did, and afterwards sailed to 
attack Barcelona. Having failed in his attempt 
he consequently returned to the entrance of the 
Mediterranean Sea, where he was reinforced by 
Sir Cloudsley ShoveL On the 17th of July a 
Council of War was held on board the Admiral's 
ship as to what should.be done, when it was men- 
tioned that Gibraltar was then weakly garrisoned 
by the Spainards, and, if vigorously assaulted, 
would no doubt surrender to the first attack. The 
whole fleet therefore sailed for Gibraltar, and ar- 
rived in the bay on the 2lBt. Immediately 2000 
marines were landed on the sa9dy isthmus, men- 
tioned in a former chapter, in order to cut off all 
communication with the interior, and the Spanish 
Governor was summoned to surrender. This, 
though he had only 150 men of a garrison, 
he refused to do, and declared he would fight 
to the last. Next day, therefore, the fleet 
was ordered to take up position to batter the 
works, but the wind blew so hard it was im- 
possible to do so until the morning of the 23d, 
when the ships were laid with their broadsides to 
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the works. Admiral Booke gave the signal and 
a brisk cannonade was opened, which histed six 
hours, with such effect as to drive the Spaniards 
from their guns on the South Mole Head. As 
soon as the Admiral saw this he ordered all the 
boats in the fleet to be let down, the men armed, 
and an assault made. Oapts. Hicks and Jumper, 
being nearest, landed first, and, though few in 
number, the gallant tars sprang up the ascent, 
heedless of the springing of a mine which killed 
two lieutenants and forty men, and in little or no 
time cleared the platforms and maintained posses- 
sion of it till Captain Whitaker and the rest of 
the men arrived. On being thus reinforced, the 
whole body threw themselves upon a redoubt 
(now called the Eight Gun Battery) between the 
Mole and the town, carrying it by storm and 
driving the Spaniards before them. Next day the 
Spanish Governor surrendered, and our gallant 
tars marched in and took possession. The Prince 
of Hesse Darmstadt, who was present, hoisted 
the Austrian flag and proclaimed the fortress to 
be the possession of Charles ; but Admiral Booke 
very quietly hauled it down and hoisted the 
standard of England, and declared that the British 
took and meant to keep it. Thus, on the 24th 
July 1704, Gibraltar fell into the hands of the 
British. 
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CHAPTER XYL 

FIBST SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. 

I have said that aiany attempts have been made 
by the Spamarda to recover this important fortress, 
the first of these being made three months after 
the British took possession. Then the combined 
French and Spanish army appeared on the neutral 
ground purposely to besiege the place. So de- 
termined were the Spaniards to regain possession 
of it that 500 volunteers swore by the Holy 
Sacrament that they would win it back or perish 
in the attempt. Having taken this oath and 
engaged a goat-herd to guide them, they prepared 
at dead of night to scale the rock. They managed 
before dawn to conceal themselves in St Michael's 
Cave, which lies half-way between Windmill Point 
and the signal station. Here they remained till 
night again fell, when they succeeded in scaling 
the wall and penetrating to Windmill Hill, where 
they took the guard by surprise, fell upon and put 
every man of them to death. Bat an alarm had 
been given, and a party marched from the garrison 
to aid the guard. A fierce contest ensued, the 
Spaniards were totally defeated, and 150 driven 
at the point of the bayonet over the rock, thus 
meeting a miserable death. The remainder were 
taken prisoners, and amongst the number were a 
colonel and 30 conmdsaioned officers. This at- 
tempt having failed, a cannonade was tiled, and 
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a breach effected in one of tlie toweve in ibe low«r 
wall ; bat an attempt to carry the place by storm 
was defeated by the garrison, who inflicted heavy 
loss on the besiegers. Shortly after the garrison 
was provisioned and reinforced from England, and 
the enemy contented themselves with entrenching 
on the neutral ground, thus converting the siege 
into a blockade. The loss of the French and 
Spaniards was computed at 10,000, while that of 
the garrison was only 400. In 1713 Spain yielded 
np Gibraltar to England by treaty. 

SECOND SIEGE, 1720. 

Of course the Spaniards had not yielded up 
Gibraltar with pleasure ; nor was their king any 
better pleased, indeed he is known to have SAid he 
would willingly do much to pull out the thorn in 
his foot — meaning he wished the British anywhere 
but in Gibraltar. Accordingly in 1720 an attempt 
was made to take the place by surprise, which, 
however, came to nothing, as the garrison had 
become aware of it and were prepared to resist. 
In 1727 Gibraltar was again besieged by no less 
than 20,000 troops. At that time the garrison 
happened to be strong enough, with sufficient 
supplies, to resist until reinforced from England. 
The reinforcements arrived just in the nick of 
time, and brought the number in the garrison up 
to 6000. The besiegers threw great quantities of 
bombs into the place, which, however, did very 
little damage ; and the siege was raised after 
having lasted four months, during which the gar- 
rison lost 300 and the enemy 3000. About this 
time Greorge I. of England would willingly have 
given upGibraltar to Philip of Spain, but the people 
and Parliament raised such an outcry that he wa9 
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ban to give np tlie proposed Ammgemeiite. The 
dangers to wliich Gibraltar was exposed were not 
alone attacks from a foe without the walls, but 
also from matioeers within. Then, as now, regi- 
ments abroad were relieved by regiments from 
home, bat the reliefs then were more uncertain, 
and the service abroad consequently was some- 
times protracted to very great length. This was 
the cause, in 1760, of a mutiny in the garrison. 
Two regiments who had been long on the rock 
became discontented at their confinement and 
arduous duties, and formed a conspiracy to put 
their officers to death and seize the place ; but 
what they intended to do with it no one knew. As 
usually happens in most conspiracies, they could 
not keep their tongues from wagging. There 
were spies and informers amongst them, and their 
plans were soon known to the authorities, who 
immediately caused the ringleaders to be arrested, 
tried, and shot for mutiny. This prompt and 
energetic conduct put an end to the mutiny, which 
went no further, and the discontented regiments 
were shortly thereafter relieved. From this until 
1779 Gibraltar suffered no molestation, but in that 
year was commenced the last, most determined, 
and most prolonged siege it ever sustained. For 
three years, seven months, and twelve days was 
it invested, and during that long time prodigies of 
valour were performed daily both by besieged and 
besiegers. 

THIRD SIEGE. 

In 1775 England became involved in a war with 
its American subjects, which lasted till 1783, and 
is now known as the American War of Independ- 
ence, and which terminated in the declaration by 
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England of the independence of the Amerioan 
Colonies. In 1778 the French entered into the 
contest, and sent a fleet to assist the Americans. 
At the same time war was raging in the East and 
West Indies — dependencies of Great Britain — and 
while she was so busily engaged in so many 
different quarters, Spain threw herself into the 
contest, fancying that England wonld have then 
plenty to do elsewhere without attending much 
to Gibraltar. The Spanish Government did 
not attempt to conceal that anxiety to recover 
Gibraltar was the cause of the war, and every nerve 
was strained in order to be successful. Gibraltar 
at that time, as well as at present, derived most 
of its supplies from the opposite seaports of Tetuan, 
Tangiers, and Laroche, on the coast of Africa, 
belonging to the Emperor of Morocco. The 
Spaniards solicited the Emperor to allow them to 
arm these ports, that is to hire their use, and this 
the Emperor did. It may then be easily supposed 
that in such a state of affairs Gibraltar was no 
longer supplied from these ports and had to depend 
solely on what it could receive from England. 
Immediately on the before-mentioned arrangements 
having been made, Gibraltar was invested by an. 
army of 40,000 troops, 50 sail of the line, frigates, 
gun-boats, and floating batteries almost innumer- 
able. For twelve months the gaUant garrison, 
under General Elliot, had to sustain the full brunt 
of the contest. Provisions began to grow scarce, 
and they were reduced to eat nettles, grass, and in 
fact anything they could get, when, to their great 
joy, Admiral Sir George Kodney (who had been 
despatched from England for that purpose), came 
to their relief with a large fleet. Rodney, soon 
after setting out, fell in with a Spanish coAVoy of 
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fifteen merohaiitiiieii laden with wheat, flonr, and 
just Bach other provisionB as Gibraltar stood in 
need of. These he chased, captured, and took 
with him. He also met, chased, and took eleven 
ships of the line belonging to Spain off St Vincent, 
after which he sailed for and relieved Gibraltar. 
Sailing for the West Indies inmiediately after, for 
another twelve months the garrison were left to 
their own resources, and assuredly would have 
been starved out had it not been for the caution 
of Elliot, who issued the provisions but sparingly, 
and even forbade the use of hair-powder as he 
considered it a shameful waste of flour (hair- 
powder was then used in the army). In the 
beginning of 1781 another fleet under Admiral 
Darby was sent to the relief of the garrison* 
The Spanish fleet was found quietly at anchor in 
Cadiz Bay, and the Admiral sent on the provision 
ships, while he stayed to watch the Spaniards. 
They were not molested, and Gibraltar was once 
more placed in a position to resist. By this time the 
Spaniards had erected enormous batteries carrying 
170 of the heaviest guns of the time ; constructed 
numerous vessels intended to be fire and bomb 
proof, and poured a continuous shower of iron into 
the place. Day and night the cannonade and 
bombardment continued, and Elliot answered, but 
when he came to consider that during three months 
his loss had been 1 officer and 52 men killed, and 7 
officers and 253 men wounded, and that it had 
cost the Spaniards 10,000 lbs. of powder and 
7500 shot to do this, he slackened his own fire to 
save his ammunition, and seemed to be little 
troubled by the continuous but aimless fire of his 
opponents. Gradually the fire slackened on both 
ndes till quiet fell upon the rock. The SpaniardB 



were engaged adding to their works, and when 
they had perfected them Elliot thought it high 
time to do something ; so on the night of the 27th 
Novemher 1781, after the moon set, a strong 
detachment left the garrison in three columns, 
and stole along in silence so great that they 
reached the works without being detected. The 
attack was so well planned that all three columns 
were faced at one and the same time and together 
assaulted the whole front of the enemy's works. 
The Spaniards were taken by surprise and gave 
way on all sides and the works were taken. No 
time was lost. Mortars and guns were spiked ; 
the batteries torn down ; the traversing plat- 
forms, mortar-beds, and gun-carriages overthrown, 
and what would burn was given to the flame 
while the magazines were blown up one after 
another. Meanwhile, the Spanish army stood 
gazing on the wholesale destruction and never 
attempted to move in defence of their works. 
The whole time occupied in thus destroying, what 
took the Spaniards many months to erect, was 
not more than two hours, while scarcely an 
accident happened to the detachment, and the 
enemy's loss was very trifling. The Spanish army 
having met with success in the island of Minorca 
in 1782, the Spanish king and nation were full of 
joyful anticipations that Gibraltar would soon fall 
into their hands, but they knew if they only stood 
gazing at the place it would not of itself con- 
descend to drop into their mouths, so they made 
every preparation forits recovery. No less than 1200 
pieces of heavy ordnance were brought before it, and 
the quantity of powder and shot was something 
tremendous, gunpowder alone being said to have 
amoanted to 83,000 barrels. 40 gunboats, as many 
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bomb vesBels, and 50 sail of the line were mustered 
to the attack. Ten great ships were formed into 
floating batteries, constructed so as to be bomb 
proof and beyond the danger of fire, being covered 
with a heavy roof of rope overspread with (sup- 
posed to be) woo], while throughout the inside in 
all directions were water pipes to extinguish fire. 
40,000 men and all the best engineers from France, 
Italy, Germany, and Switzerland were sought for 
and brought to aid in the great task. Elliot was 
not idle within, though he knew little of the 
resources of the enemy. He distributed furnaces 
and grates for red-heating shot, and calmly awaited 
the course of events. But before the enemy were 
ready Elliot got tired of waiting and determined 
to provoke an attack, so, observing that the 
batteries on the land lines were nearly ready, he 
opened fire upon them about seven in the morning 
of the 8th September 1782, which he continued 
throughout the day with far greater effect than 
he had dared to hope for, for by ten o'clock two 
batteries were on fire and a considerable part of 
the trenches and parapets were destroyed. This 
provoked the Spaniards to retaliate next day by 
opening fire first with a battery of 64 guns, suc- 
ceeded by a flight of 60 shells and a general dis- 
charge of 186 guns, all from the land side. While 
this was going on the Spanish fleet passed slowly 
in front of the works, firing as they went on the 
batteries till they passed Earopa Point, when they 
formed in line and continued their fire, but it was 
returned so spiritedly that they were obliged to 
retire and repair damages. Day by day more 
guns were brought to bear, the mortar boats were 
now added to the assailants, and the floating bat- 
teries were towed to their stations. It was calou- 
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lated that at this time 4000 shot were thrown daily 
against the rock, and so completely was it hemmed 
in by this circle of fire that it was fully anticipated 
that the garrison would fall into confusion ; and so 
assured of success was the Spanish King that when 
he woke in the morning he always asked ** Is Gib- 
raltar ours ?" and when he was told it was not, an- 
swered, " Well, it must soon be," and turned over for 
another snooze. Nothing of importance occurred 
until the 12th, when the French and Spanish 
fleets sailed into the bay. While tte garrison 
were watching the ships a flag on the signal 
station signalled the approach of a fleet, and all 
concluded it was the British fleet in pursuit, but 
their hopes fell when the flag suddenly disap- 
peared. It was afterwards found out that what 
they took to be a flag was an eagle, which had 
perched for a few minutes on the flagstaff, but 
this the garrison took to be a signal of good 
fortune. On the 13th a grand attack was made. 
The land batteries issued forth a perfect storm of 
shot and shell. The ships of war and floating 
batteries vomited forth torrents of missiles of 
every description against the place, while the 
surrounding hills were crowded with spectators 
as if all Spain had turned out to see the fall of 
the fortress. So terrific and sublime was the 
scene that neither pen nor pencil can give an 
abject idea of it. Suffice it to say, that 400 
of the heaviest artillery were at work at the same 
moment. Nor were the garrison idle. A pro- 
digious shower of red hot shell and curracoes 
filled the air without intermission and astonished 
the enemy, who could not believe that it was 
possible for Elliot to have a sufficiency of furnaces 
within the small space at his command to heat the 
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laryce nvmber of shot he fired agaiiut them ; bat 
he had caused bonfires to be lit, and the shot, &o., 
heated in them. I may here state that they 
jocularly called the shot heated in the bonfires 
" roasted potatoes." For several hours the float- 
ing batteries were found to be as intended ; fire 
and bomb-proof, the heaviest shot boundinj^ off 
their tops, and 32 lb. shot failing to penetrate 
their hulls. Several times they were set on fire, 
but the water pipes were so well laid, and the 
screws so active in their use, that the fires were 
speedily put out. These ships caused the garrison 
80 much aonoyance that at last all their efforts 
were directed against them. At last, about two 
o'clock, the Spanish admiral's ship was seen to 
have caught fire, and one of the fioating batteries 
began to smoke on the side next the rock. 
This caused some confusion amongst the enemy, 
and their fire slackened till it almost ceased 
about eight o'clock, but the garrison still 
pelted the Spaniards with their "roasted 
potatoes," and that so effectually as to set one 
battering ship on fire completely. About midnight 
another soon began to blaze, and shortly after six 
more, giving the garrison sufficient light to direct 
their shot with deadly precision. About three 
o'clock Brigadier Curtis, in command of the Marine 
Brigade, manned the gun^boats at Enropa Point, and 
took the battering ships in fiank. Almost immedi- 
ately one blew up, and Curtis captured two 
launches filled with men rescued from the burning 
ships. Hearing from them that numbers were still 
left on board, he manfully dashed to their aid, and 
while engaged in this humane task a ship blew up 
close to his boat and killed the coxswain. He now 
deemed it prudent to return, as little good could 
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be done, and the danger was great. Eight more 
of the battering ships blew up next day, and the 
British bamed the 10th, thas depriving the 
besiegers of the very means they most depended 
on for success. Nearly 400 were saved by the 
British from the burning vessels, yet it is esti- 
mated that at least 1500 more perished either 
by fire or water. The garrison safifered very little 
when the amount of fire directed against them 
is considered, seeing their loss in killed was only 
3 officers and 65 men, and wounded 12 officers and 
388 men. This attack having been foiled, little 
more was done to molest Gibraltar, though now 
and then the garrison got an alert, and it was 
shortly after provisioned and reinforced to the 
extent of 1600 men by Lord Howe, who caused 
the Spanish fleet to retire after a smart though 
short skirmish. The land force did little to main- 
tain the blockade, but made themselves very busy 
in trying to tear down and undermine the rock 
beneath the Devil's Tower, but their works were 
soon made too hot to hold them. On the 6th 
February 1783, the Duke de Crillon, commanding, 
informed Elliot that war had ceased, and with- 
drew his army. Thus this long siege of over 
three and a half years ended ; and, though the 
loss of the enemy has never been ascertained, the 
total loss in killed and wounded to the garrison 
was only 1231. For his services EUiot was de- 
corated with the Order of the Bath. Gibraltar 
has never since been invested, and but for a slight 
disturbance amongst the troops in garrison, has 
remained peacefully in our possession. In the 
next chapter we will take a glance at it as it is at 
present, and must then hurry off to another of oar 
poMessioiiH. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FORTRESS OF GIBRALTAR-FARE- 
WELL TO THE ROOK. 

I liave already said we were never permitted to 
quit the rock "on pleasure bent," so that, with 
the exception of the town or North Front, a walk 
to any distance conld not be got ; still some even 
attempted the climb to the signal station on the 
snmmit, for the view therefrom amply repaid the 
trouble — a radius of some 60 or 70 miles being ex- 
posed to the view. The town itself, which nestles 
at the foot in the north-west corner, is not orna- 
mental. It consists of one long street, with a 
number of small, narrow alleys running into it. 
At one end is the Alameda, a nicely laid out 
promenade with beautiful shrubbery and flowers. 
Each man has built his house with the knowledge 
that if there were a siege it would probably be 
blown to pieces. The natives, though a mixed 
race, have mostly English blood in their veins. 
There are exceedingly few things which they will 
not do for money ; and they are living examples 
of the melancholy fact that the proverb about 
honesty being the best policy is not universally 
followed. They live and thrive upon very 
questionable practices. In Constantinople the 
Mahometans of Stamboul are far more honest than 
the Christians of Pera ; and here the Moors, who 
come over and establiflh themselveey are far more 
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honeit than the natives, who are called " icor- 
pions." Bat Gibraltar is remarkable as a fortress, 
and not as a school of morals. Vast sums of 
money have been spent to make it impregnable, 
and they have not been thrown away. Level with 
the sea are the water batteries, driven into the 
solid rock, and above these are galleries rising one 
above the other, in which there are cannon, which 
may be fired with hardly any risk of being struck. 
The portholes give the rock the appearance of a 
warren of mammoth rabbits. Most of the guns in 
position while we were there were 36-poander8, 
bat cannon of enormoas calibre were being sent 
oat from England to replace them. Those which 
had arrived were 18 tons, for one can no longer 
reckon in pounds, and 40-tonners are yet expected. 
" Gibraltar," says a local proverb, *' is heaven for 
' scorpions ' and hell for donkeys." Of course, the 
authorities at home have not thought fit to send 
out a small traction engine, so these enormous 
masses of metal have to be dragged to their places 
up the rude paths of the rock by mules and asses. 
Notwithstanding the natural and artificial 
strength of the rock the authorities do not go to 
sleep, but day after day, and night after night, 
everything goes on as though half-a-dozen deter- 
mined men might take it by a coup de main. No 
foreigner is allowed to enter the gates without a 
permit, which has to be renewed every month. 
Even the peasants who bring in vegetables are 
obliged to obtain one of these permits. At sunset 
a gun is fired, when the drawbridges are raised 
and the gates shut, and they remain closed to 
everyone, officer or civilian, until the morning gun, 
which announces sunrise, is fired. At nine o'clock 
all Boldien, withoat special leave, are obliged to 
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be in their bsmoks ; and after midnight the in- 
habitants are arrested if they are found oat of 
their honses. Sentinels are everywhere, guarding 
apparently nothing. Drams beat, fifes and bag- 
pipes play at all hoars ; troops march, connter- 
march, and drill from morning to night. The 
officers endeavour to vary the monotony of their 
existence by making excursions into Africa and 
Spain. They also keep up a pack of hounds, and 
have some very good runs during the winter. 
Scarcely a day passes without two or three 
steamers putting in to land or ship cargo or ooaL 
The guards are "trooped" on the Alameda twice 
a week, and one of the bands play in the evenings 
there, when the inhabitants turn out to promenade 
or sit on chairs to listen to them. On these occa- 
sions one can see that the young women of Gibraltar 
are extremely handsome, but greatly given to extra- 
vagance in dress, for I have seen more pretty faces 
there than I ever saw in London or Edinburgh. I 
do not mean by this to say that England cannot boast 
of charming girls ; but there is a kind of artistic 
excellence about the girls of Gibraltar not to' be 
found amongst any other. The celebrated novelist, 
Lever, says "a Spanish woman, with a skin like 
an old drum head and the lower jaw of an old 
baboon, will actually get herself up to look better 
than many a pretty girl of our country." The 
fascination of a Spanish girl lies in the brilliancy 
of her love-speaking eyes. I cannot understand 
what can make girls possessing such attractions 
voluntarily abandon the pleasures of the world 
and enter the gloomy abode of a loveless convent 
as so many of them do. The softening influence 
of woman's love is lost when she leaves her proper 
trphere in the world, and we require all her 
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■jrmpathy and smiles in a world like this withotti 
her burying her beauty in a living tomb. 

In the clefts of the rock are to be found a few 
monkejrs. They are the only wild ones in Earopoi 
and having been there from time immemorial they 
are reverenced as much as their brothers in the 
mored groves of Benares. Most stringent ordett 
are issued against injuring them. 

Much sentimental twaddle is periodically 
written about giving up Gibraltar to the Spaniards 
on the ground of its being a portion of Spain. We 
require it now more than at any previous period^ 
because sailing vessels are gradually being supef* 
seded by steamers for carrying purposes, and we 
must have ooaUng stations. In point of fact, what 
we want is not to reduce the number of these 
stations, but to increase them by adding to their 
ftumber one in the vicinity of Egypt. As for the 
noble Spaniard being indignant at our holding the 
rook, the noble Spani%rd cares little about it. Few 
Spaniards even know — so great is their ignorance 
— ^that there is such a place as Gibraltar, though 
the Governor of AlgiciraS is still styled by them 
as the Governor of Algiciras and Gibraltar. This 
oUmax of absurdity, however, was reached some 
years ago, when it was seriously suggested that we 
should exchange it for Geuta. Now Oeuta is a 
Spanish penal station in Africa^ not in the Strait, 
and of no particular natural strength. It has, 
too^ an exceedingly bad harbour. The Moors have 
always protested against the Spanish occnpationy 
and this protest they carry into effect by the 
^mple expedient of shooting every Spaniard who 
jktrays outside the lines. On moral grounds, there- 
fore, we should have no more right to Centa than 
H^ have to Gibraltar. It would be robbing Pet^ 

X 
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io make a present to Panl, and loiing very oon- 
dderably by the transaction. To pat Oeuta in a 
proper condition of defence woold cost millions, 
and those millions would have to come out of the 
British tax payers' pockets. 

The inhabitants of Gibraltar are mostly Roman 
Catholic. They have little sanctimonious sour- 
ness about them. If they attend their mass 
in the morning they consider they have done 
well, and become worshippers of Dr Greenfield 
for the remainder of the day. This propensity of 
theirs caused but little trace of a holy Sabbath 
day to be found, and I often sighed — 

Oh ! for a sound o' a Sabbath bell 
On the calm, sweet sommer'a gale^ 

The same as I heard in years gone bye 
In the sweet toon o* Olenvale. 

After attending Divine service on the last Sun* 
day I was in Gibraltar I climbed up for a last view 
and sat upon the highest peak on the Rock. It 
was a beautiful day ; the sun shone with reful- 
gent glory on the brow of the old grey hill, while 
the town lay slumbering in peace and quietness at 
the bottom. I had a magnificent view of the hills 
of Spain, and the cool pure breeze wandered over 
earth and ocean, while the voice of children play- 
ing down the slope sent through my heart a thrill 
of cordial delight and pleasure. Oh ! what a 
glorious world we would have if that tyrannical 
spirit which delights in the oppression of poor 
humanity was only banished from amongst the 
sons of men. 

I then looked on the great Mediterranean Sea ; 
bat my thoughts wandered back to the days whes 
I was an nnder-ground worker. I thought of the 
tens of thousands of Briton's sons who are shnt 
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ont from the beauties of nature working deep 

down in their sunless den ezcayating the precious 

material which propels the mighty leviathians 

across the tractless ocean. I mighfc be inclined to 

forget the din, the noise, and smoke of unpoetical 

ooal-pits, accustomed as I have been for the last 

12 years to traverse rural and primitive lands ; 

still I can sympathise with my hard-working 

countrymen away in the dear old land. I would, 

however, prefer to live at the flood-gates of 

eastern day than amongst the eternal roar of 

machinery and steam. I love to roam along the 

beach of an orient land — 

" Nourishing a yonth sublime 
Witk the fairy tales of science 
And the long results of time.*' 

The Regiment was exceedingly healthy while 
stationed in Gibraltar, having only had 12 deaths 
daring the four and a half years, and two of these 
were the result of accident. The Regiment was 
also highly respected by the inhabitants, who ex- 
pressed great regret at losing us, as the following 
quotation from the OibraUar Chronicle — the only 
paper published there — ^at the time of our depar- 
ture, will show : — 

"The Seventy-First Highland Light Infantry embarked 
for Malta on the 24bh April 1873. It is always a painful 
matter to say 'Farewell' to old friends, and the task 
becomes doubly difficult when these old friends are held 
Id sudi popular estimation as are all ranks ef this gallant 
regiment in the minds of every one with whom they have 
been brought into contact here. From the first to the last 
there has been only the most cordial good- will between 
them and the inhabitants, and the regrets and good wishes 
of all will follow them to their new quarters. We take 
leave of them with the greatest regret^ as gallant soldiers 
and good fellows, and when we say good-bye we wish in 
our hearts that it may be, and that very speedily, *au 
rtwuir,*" 
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We reooiTed a few drafts from the depdt wMlft 
there to fill np the blanks caused by those leaving 
with their time up, and as they dropped off in 
twos or threes painful leave-takings were the 
order of the day, and none more so than when it 
oame to the turn of Sergeant-Major Barr and 
Sergeant-Instructor of Musketry Mitchell, who 
were both highly respected, and left us about a 
year before our departure to Malta. After so long 
A stay there I must say I felt rather sorrowful at 
leaving, the people having been so kind to us, and 
we had almost become a part of themselves, so to 
•peak, but to show our gratitude for their kiadntM 
we took a few of their bonnie lasses along with us. 

Farewell, dear old Rock ; I may never olimb 
thy rugged side again, but in after years I will 
t^ten think on the bright and joyous days I en- 
joyed on thee. 

Four years and six months I have seen 

Since landing on thy aged brow, 
And bright and happy ones they've been, 

Butt dear old Rock, I leave thee now. 
Tet I shall cast a look behind. 

And think on days esjoyed here ; 
rre found thy sons and daughters kind 

I give you all I have— a teart 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

ARBIVAL IN MALTA-ITS "UONa* 

And this is Malta f don*t you hear 

The chapel bells already ringing. 
And aee ihe candles burning clear, 

And grey-haired priests around them slqgUvt 
Although grim-featured superstition 

Reigns o'er Malta's barren plain, 
A holy, pious, pure petition, 

\ Ne'er went up to heaven in vain. 

'i 

r On the 24th April 1873 we embarked on boar4 
l^M.S. '*Tamar" for Malta. The incidents 
peculiar to sea voyages being all very much the 
8ame, 1 need not detain the reader by recounting 
our experience. I shall only say that we had more 
than an ordinary share of sickness, at least to 
begin with. Occasionally we had some fine views 
along the coast, including the ruins of Carthage 
— ^bringing to mind the fact that *' thrones, 
principalities, powers, and dominions," all have 
their day, and may at last come to nought. When 
we entered the harbour at Malta we were received 
by many old friends, in the l-13th, 2Sth, and 
74th regiments, the band of the latter playing 
*' Auld Lang Syne ;" but we did not disembark 
till next day. Byron in his leave-taking of Maltft 

says — 

" Adieu, ye streets of La Vallette ; 
Adieu, sirocco, suns, and sweat ; 
Adieu, ye streets of steps and stairs, 
Ho# surly he w^ meanis you vwrnn," 
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And tnily he had good canse, as we afterwards 
foand out, to call them "streets of steps and 
stairs." The houses seemed substantial, and 
being built of the clean white stone quarried from 
the island, with beautiful green painted verandahs, 
they appeared very picturesque, and at short 
intervals domes and spires of churches towered 
above the surrounding buildings. In the Grand 
Harbour (of whicti more anon), and which in a 
manner divides Yallette from the Three Cities, 
the most of the passenger traffic is carried on in 
boats (or dycos, as they are called). By using 
them you save a walk of some four or five miles 
round by the road. To see the number of boats 
continually crossing and re-crossing made one 
wonder where all the people that used them could 
come from, for they looked as if they were a swarm 
of mosquitoes sporting in the sunbeams on the 
surface of the water. When night began to throw 
her curtain over us, and lights peeped out one 
after another from the windows of the different 
houses, and the port holes of the vessels around 
ns, it recalled to mind some of the panoramas 
which we loved so well to see in our youthful 
days. 

As might well be expected the next morning 
was one, not only of stir, but also of anxiety, as 
we were unaware as to how we might succeed in 
our new quarters. We commenced by giving in 
our hammocks as early as 5 A.M., and then to clean 
ourselves with all possible speed. As we were not 
to disembark until after the hour for breakfast, 
and were in rations on shore, they were generous 
enough to inform us that we were to be given that 
meal on board, free, gratis, for nothing ; but such 
an one, a dish of tea (boiling hot) without bread 
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of any kind — fitting commencement for a day's 
hard work. Then all of us were ordered on 
deck with all our belongings at 7 A. m. to 
shift as best we could, but there we had to 
stay. Our rifles were served out to us at 
7.45. Then we had muster parade in march- 
ing order at 8.15, after which there was no 
end of crushing and knocking about with our 
packs on until nine had come and gone, when a 
Government tug came alongside and kindly took 
us all on board (unless one company that was left 
to put out the baggage into barges), and we made 
our way to the shore with the band giving us 
''Rule Britannia,'^ and *' Auld Lang Syne" from 
the bridge. All the bands of the other regiments 
in the garrison were waiting us, and played us 
straight up to barracks, a benefit for us owing to the 
28th having generously gone under canvas previous 
to our arrival to permit our entering the barracks. 
The distance we had to go was but trifling, as we 
were to occupy Floriana Barracks - -the same as 
was occupied by the regiment on their return from 
the Crimea in 1856 ; but as soon as we were told 
off to rooms time sufficient to throw off our knap- 
sacks was barely afforded us, when we were away 
to the harbour again to get the baggage up, and, 
though it had the appearance of being a difficult job, 
yet by all working with a will it was all on shore 
shortly after three, and safely housed by retreat. 
However, it was past two ere we managed to get 
anything to eat, and even then nothing to brag of, 
but famished as we were anything was welcome. 
From what we could see our quarters were to be 
very comfortable, every convenience b^ing at hand, 
only the barrack rooms were far too large, no less 
4han forty-six living in each. We had any number 
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•f theSathand 74th paying u viriti dwiag fh* 
day, bat being lo busy we had bnt little time to have 
mach coo venation with them. A good few of the 
Mgiment who had been in the Crimea had been in 
Malta before^ bat to the majority it was qaite a 
new worid, ^nd I, for one, foand it so, for the 
people were very different from any others I had 
been broaght into contact with daring my military 
oareer. The very soand of their language was 
harsh and un-poetical, and seemed as if it were 
some of the dead ones revived. The featares in 
general too, especially of the male sex, were any- 
thing but pleasant or good-looking, yet I coald see 
at a glance that many of the opposite sex were pre 
possessing in appearance and seemed to belong to 
a different or mixed tribe. I soon became recon* 
eiled to my new home and began to fall in with 
the ways of the place. 

My duties in Malta were exactly similar to those 
in Gibraltar, the strength of the one garrison being 
the same as the other, only there was one company 
of engineers less in Malta, to make up for which we 
had their local corps the *' Royal Malta Fencible 
Artillery," numbering in strength somewhere 
about 400. The regiments forming the garrison 
along with us on our arrival were the l-13th, 
l-18th, 28th, and 74th, all of whieh, with the ex- 
ception of the second mentioned, were along with 
as in Gibraltar, so that we were, so to speak, at 
home with them. In nearly all parts of the 
world the British soldier's duties are the same — 
guards, picquets, fatigues, and incessant drills, 
following each other in rapid rotation. My first 
duty in Malta was to mount the main gua^ one 
of the most important in the garrison, situated on 
one side of St George's Square, and direotlyoppo^ 
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ilt« Um Paliio«. It u in one 8«nie tlie Oo¥«nov% 
li0dy-gaard, the same as the Conyent guard was in 
Gibraltar. It la also the prinoipal guard on the 
Valletta side of the water, and is under the coni« 
mand of one and sometimes two officers. The Palace 
itself has but little claim to architectural beauty, 
Veing rather a plain, square building sur- 
loonded by balconies, with a large courtyard 
in the centre, the whole covering close upon 
an acre of ground ; still the interior is superb, the 
eourt being tastefully laid out iu flower plots, 
with several orange and other trees interspersed 
here and there. The Armoury and Council-room 
— where the Council of Government hold their 
sittings — are numbered among the "lions" of 
Malta. The former contains many specimens of 
arms and armour belonging to a remote age ; a 
Pope's Bull to the Knights Templars of the six- 
tecoith century ; the identical bugle that sounded 
the celebrated retreat of Rhodes, and relics of the 
different grand Knights far too numerous to men- 
tion. The Council-room is a plain furnished but 
gorgeous apartment, the clean tapestried walls 
laying claim to being about the best of their kind 
extant. 

The most important "Uon," however, is the 
far famed St John's Church, A structure of huge 
dimensions built in the form of a cross, with 
two belfries rising above the main entrance in 
which huge ** Bens " keep clattering from early 
morning till far on in the night day by day. 
Time having laid its hand rather heavy on the 
exterior the stranger has but little to draw him 
towards it, and is quite unprepared for the sight 
that bursts upon his gaze after he is once inside 
the door-way ; in fact it almost baffles description. 
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The floor is payed with miAll sqasre blocks of 
differeqt-eoloared marbles ; the walls hang round 
with large framed paintings ; while the roof is 
squared off, and figures of the most prominent of 
the saints placed therein by the brushes of some of 
the most eminent painters of Italy. Statues also 
abound in niches and comers, while the principal 
altar is surrounded and surmounted by them, and 
its wealthy decorations quite dazzle the eyes of 
the beholder. It is also enclosed by gates of solid 
silver, said to have replaced gold ones carried 
away by the first Napoleon, and thrown into the 
Grand Harbour, but somehow they have never 
managed to be picked up again as yet, although 
the Maltese would move heaven and earth for 
aujrthing that could be converted into money. I 
have said the principal altar, for it must be borne 
in mind there are altars for all the different nations 
of the earth almost who boast of being the children 
of '' Holy Mother Church," while near bye each 
is to be seen the confessional box, with a priest as 
its occupant well posted up in the language re- 
quired. I never can forget the feelings that rose 
within me when I first entered that edifice ; it 
was a sort of holy awe stealing over me, for the 
floor, the ceiling, and the pictures made me almost 
forget that I was still an inhabitant of this lower 
world, and I then thought of the contrast between 
that magnificent temple and our own simple 
Presbyterian kirks with their barrel-looking pulpits 
and cribbed seats ; and yet the attendants in both 
churches are each in their own manner striving 
to worship the same great Infinite Being. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

THE VALLETTA OPERA HOUSE — THE 
SPACIOUS HARBOURS OP M ALTA^TWO 
IMPOSING CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS. 

Malta is an island of about 60 miles in circam* 
ference, so that we had no need to complain here, 
as in Gibraltar, of the want of room for a walk. 
It comprises the city of Valletta, with Floriana 
just outside the principal entrance ; Port Reale, 
or Royal Gate ; and on the opposite side of the 
Grand Harbour, is what is termed the three cities, 
Tiz. : — ^Vittorosa, Isola, and Barmola; while further 
oat are several villages of some consideration such 
as Zabbar, Zeitun, Birchicircara, and Civita 
Vecchia. The barracks we first occupied (Floriana) 
were, so to speak, in Valletta, or, as we generally 
say, on the Valletta side of the water. This city 
was first founded by La Vallette in the sixteenth 
oentnry, and is now the principal one on the island. 
It is beautifully situated, rising with a pretty steep 
gradient from the north side where it forms the 
division of the entrance to the Grand and 
Quarantine Harbours, thus becoming the quay to 
both of these. Entering it from the country side 
you cross a draw-bridge thrown over the main 
ditch, some 70 or 80 feefe deep, and are directly 
under the archways of Porte Reale, a beautiful 
Btmctnre with a statue of La Vallette and L' Isle 
Adam on either side. Proceeding but a short 
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difltanoe down Sfcrada Reale (the principal 
thoroughfare), on the right hand side yon have the 
new Opera House, a building erected during the 
Governorship of General SirGaspard LeMarchant 
at a cost of between £50,000 and £60,000, which 
I can safely say is one of the most magnificent of 
its kind that I have ever been permitted to see. 
The walls outside are elaborately decorated with 
aculptured work representing some of the great 
oomposera and a variety of musical instruments, 
and its dimensions are in no way inferior to the 
largest Opera House in London. It was indeed 
the pride of the island, and seemed worthy of the 
expense that had been caused by its erection, but 
its beauty was doomed to destruction. About a 
month after our arrival, on a quiet Sabbath even- 
ing, the fire-bugle sounded the alarm, and as we 
each rushed out into the dark night the whole of 
the city seemed to be in flames, and we could 
scarcely credit our ears when teld it was the Opera 
House on fire. All at.once we were turned out, 
and neither water nor willing hands were awant- 
ing to do what could be done to save the building. 
The fire, however, had obtained too fast a hold« 
and in about a couple of hours from the first alarm 
all that was left of it was the four walls — a 
blackened mass. Had the military not been at 
hand it would be hard to say what the consequences 
might have been, as the inhabitants weie quite 
terrified with horror, and flew, as if bereft of their 
senses, with what they stood in to all parts of the 
oonntry fearful lest the magazines in the vicinity 
would be blown up. It stood thus for upwards of 
three years, but at last, through the energetic 
efforts of some of the members of the Government, 
llhoagh not without much and determined oppoai'* 
tion, it is fast regaining its former appearance. 
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Next in imtK>rtaiic6 to the Opera Hoaae is the 
Anberge de Provenoe, a large palatial residence 
nsed principally by the officers of the Army and 
Navy as a Olab-House. In Valletta^ which, as a 
town,^ bailt in squares, there are several other 
imposing baildings. The Roman Catholic Charches 
I have already mentioned ; and in addition to 
them there is the English Cathedral Church of St 
Paul with its beautiful spire. This building cost 
somewhere about £9000, and was the gift of Queen 
Adelaide. The great fault of the streets is their 
narrowness. For example: Strada Stretta, or 
Straight Street, which was so much admired by 
Sir Walter Scott while visiting the island shortly 
before his death, is only from 7 to 8 feet broad 
and over 900 yards in length, while the buildings 
are all from six to seven stories high. 

The harbours of Malta are the great feature of 
the island. They are much about the same as 
regards length and breadth, but the Grand has 
■everal creeks more than the Quarantine, in which 
all the Navies in the world could ride safely at 
anchor. They run inland close upon two miles^ 
and as far as 20 or 30 steamers, independent of the 
Fleet, may be seen within their bounds at one 
time, for the traffic now is much greater since the 
Suez Canal route was opened, while multitudes 
of small craft are continually arriving, principally 
with the products of the Island of Sicily and the 
northern coast of Africa. 

In Malta, as in most Roman Catholic com- 
munities, there are a great many festival days, 
and on some of these days, imposing processions 
may be witnessed. I will endeavour to give a brief 
description of two of these, which I myself 
bebeld. The first was that of St Piral, whieh is 
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lield in the month of February in celebration of 
the aoniyenary of that Apostle's landing on the 
island. On the ni^ht previous there is service in 
Sfe PaaFs Gharch, a modest enough looking edifice, 
but gorgeously decorated within, while the^whole 
district under its sway is ablaze with illuminationSi 
and the streets spanned by ornamental arches. 
Bands of music, too, are interspersed here and 
there playing far on into the silent watches of the 
night, and even thepoorest vie with their more fortu- 
nate neighbours in hanging banners or tapestry 
from the windows of their dwellings. The service 
in church continues the whole of next day, and it 
being the time the opera is in full sway the most 
of the arHstea engaged in it lend their assistance, 
so that the music both vocal and instrumental is 
of a very high class^ About 4 p.m. the procession 
is formed, and pursues a circuitous course through 
the various principal streets of the city, much in 
the form of that of a military f uneraL Both sides 
of the roadway are taken up by those forming the 
procession with a couple of paces interval, while the 
oentre is kept quite clear. First comes a banner 
of enormous dimensions with the letters I.H.S. 
and I.N.B.I. emblazoned thereon, followed by all 
the different holy crafts and guilds, each bearing 
their own devices and figures of the Saviour on 
the Cross in different sorts of workmanship^ 
from plain wood to solid silver with diamond- 
headed nails. Then follow monks and priests of 
all orders, amongst them being boys in their teens 
and old men with grey hair, but all with the 
shaven crown. Next come several acholytes 
bearing a number of the jewels used in their 
worship, two of whom wave censers of incense^ 
perfuming the whole atmosphere aronnd. Fol« 
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lowing them, under a canopy of satin, ig tke 
principal clergyman, rich in jewellery, with an 
elaborately-finished cross in his hand, muttering 
his aves, and the priests chanting aronnd him. 
Bringing up the rear is a mighty figure in wood, 
glaring in paint and gilding, of the great Apostle 
with an open book -in his right hand, and his left 
outstretched over the heads of the multitude. 
The gigantic figure is borne aloft on the shoulders 
of eight sturdy men who rock and reel under the 
weight of their burden. Truly the first time I 
beheld this, the scene on Mars Hill at Athens, as 
described in the Acts of the Apostles, rushed 
vividly across the eye of my imagination, and I 
wondered within myself why the dry bones of 
Paul did not come forth from their grave and pro- 
test against such mockery. When I say that 
each of those not otherwise employed in the pro- 
cession carried lighted candles of close upon four 
feet in length, and that the procession took close 
upon an hour and a half to pass a given point, one 
can have a slight conception of the expense of 
getting it up, to say nothing of the loss of income 
through the suspension of labour, not only to those 
joining it, but also to the gazing crowds around. 

The other I refer to takes place in Vittorosa 
(one of the Three Cities) on Good Friday. Of 
course, throughout the Christian world this day is 
kept as a holiday, so that no difierence exists here ; 
and special services are conducted in all the 
churches. As the procession in this case, which 
starts about 5 p.m., is conducted in entirely the 
same form as the other, it may suffice to notice 
only the figures or images carried in it. The first 
that makes its appearance is that of our Saviour 
in, the Garden of Gethsemane enduring His bloody 
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tweat amongst bnmclies of real trees, while the 
aagel is close bye with a silver cap, which he 
ofters him to drink. The second is after oar Lord 
has been taken before Pilate, who has sent him to 
be scourged, and the fignre— entirely naked— stands 
boond by the wrists to a tree stump with the back 
so thoroughly lacerated that the flesh is entirely 
flayed to admit of the bones appearing, while the 
blood runs streaming down the legs. In the third 
we have our Lord seated with the purple robe 
thrown loosely over the shoulders, the crown of 
thorns piercing his brow, and the reed (made of 
solid silver) held sceptre-like in the right hand^ 
The fourth shows Him labouring greatly on hand! 
and knees upGalvary's steep sides with a huge croae 
upon his back. The fifth represents the price ol 
man's redemption in the shape of the blessed 
Saviour extended on the Cross with three weeping 
women at its base. The next is a spacioui 
oataf alque richly ornamented, the floor of which 
represents rough hewn rock, and on it laid the 
bleeding and wounded body ; while the last is a 
huge cross empty, draped in mourning, and Mary 
kneeling at it with the sword piercing her heart* 
Now when I add that all these figures are life-size, 11 
will be seen that I am not at all exaggerating when 
I say each requires from six to twelve able-bodied 
men to carry it, and yet though they have to beat 
their burden for four hours (resting a few minutes 
occasionally), long before the time of the proeetb 
•ion arrives the Catholics out-bid each other fdt 
the honour of being a sharer in the work, monej^ 
lUkving to be given to theChurch for the permission. 
In this one, also, I saw a few children scarcely 
able to walk, representing guardian angels with 
their tiny wings and halo of £^ry, while the poer 
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little innooents required to be guarded themselves 
for fear of being trodden in the press. No doubt 
the figures are richly-executed pieces of work- 
manship, and are decked off in the most gaudy 
colours. Still I cannot help thinking (though I 
am strongly in favour of freedom of opinion in 
matters of religion) that this ia scarcely the manner 
in which He, who entered Jerusalem meek and 
lowly, desires to be worshipped, preferring rather 
to see the heart bent in lowly adoration to Him. 
self, than these uncovered heads and prostrate 
forms giving glory to His imaginary likeness hewn 
from a block of wood. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

MANKET BOUFFE'S LOVE DIFFIOULTT. 

Not long after settling down in Verdala Bar- 
racks, my old friend, Mankey Bonffe, came to 
me, and with charming innocence made me his 
confidante in a very tender matter. 

'*I want your advice," he said, "in an affair 
that has qaite upset me. To make a long story 
short, I am deeply in love with one whom I shall 
ever regard as the 'Flower of Verdala,' and I 
want you to give me the benefi t of your large ex- 
perience, and tell me how I shall best secare such 
a sweet blossom !" 

"Go boldly forward," said I, "and besiege the 
fortress at once. You know the old saying — 
'Faint heart never won fair lady.' " 

"True, true," replied he, " but she has a host 
of admirers beside me, some of them much 
younger than I am, though they never can surpass 
me in the strength of my affection and love I have 
for that sweet girl." 

" Has she given you any encouragement ? — any 
hopes of storming the citadel of her affections V* 

" Well, I think I am not altogether disagreeable 
to her presence. But I'm afraid I shall never be 
able to call the B.osa Coochperwanie mine. She 
is a very intelligent girl ; she can sing Bums' 
songs and quote Byron and Scott. I would have 
given the price of a Colonel's commiBsion last 
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night to hAV only had the pleMoro of tonohing 
the points of her finp^era. When leaving her 
mother*! houae I had the oonrage to oome oat 
with 

*lCaid of Athena, ere we part,' 

and oh ! how she made my blood thrill in my 
veins when, with the most captivating voice, she 
added — 

* Give, oh ! give me back my heart.' 

I felt quite overpowered, bat jast as I tamed to 
show her my feelings, in comes Tarry Lyons. She 
gave him a cordial smile, which eztingaished my 
last glimmering lamp of hope. Do tell me, my 
trastworthy friend, what I am to do ? 

* My Amy mine do more ; 

Oh ! that dreary, dreary wUdemeaa, 
The barren, barren ahore.' 

ni die, like Lord Byron, in a foreign land with 
no wife to wipe the sweat from my brow. Break 
oat, 0, Basaian War, that I may have a chance of 
barying my broken heart on some field of battle." 

" Obeer ap, man ; when we leave Malta yon'll 
forget all aboat Rosa Goochperwanie " 

" Never ; 

' While there'a leaves in the forest and foam on the river, 
Manky Bonffe shall cherish her memory for ever.' 

Ton're a friend of hers, oan yon not say a kind 
word for me ?" 

*'That would be dangerous ground to tread 
upon. In interceding for you I might put in a 
word on my own behalf, for I oannofe lay claim to 
infallibility, and I am sensible of the great per- 
sonal attractions of Miss Goochperwanie. If a 
■troBg^ haii<tsoma«Jooking fallow auoh aa you iis 
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powerless to move her heart I know not who can 
sacoeed in winning it." 

"I have been writing poetry till I am tired, 
and have made her the subject of two of my 
efifusions, and she told me I had stolen my ideas 
and love expressions from her favourite poet, 
Byron. Now, I shall submit both my songs for 
your critical inspection, and if you find anything 
Byronio about them 1*11 believe her to be a female 
Jeffrey ; so I'll give you a verse from each that 
you may judge for yourself. Here's the first — 

When the bricht stars are peeping doon 

I dream o' my sweet lammie, 
Awa* in auld Yerdala toon— 

My Rosa Goochperwaaie." 

"Well, Mankey, I see nothing sublime about 
that ; but I also guess at the same time that she 
must have felt rather proud to have her charms 
set to verse by such a gallant fellow as yourself. 
But why so melancholy over a girl who neither 
understands your feelings, disposition, country, 
nor religion? Wait till we return to bonnie Scot- 
land, and if we cannot secure a sonsie Scotch 
lassie we may win the affections of some buxom 
widow. You remember the words of the old 
Bong— 

* The widow can bake an* the widow can brew, 
The widow can sing an* the widow can sew. 
An' mony braw things the widow can do. 
Then hae at a widow, my laddie.' 

When Miss Coochperwanie has so many beaux to 
her fiddle I think you ought to give her up. To 
me she appears a bit of a fiirt. However, I don't 
think you're much heart-broken. If we go to 
Bermuda you'll forget all about her, for a change 
of 0O6Ae has a powerful effect in onring wonnded 
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other song that celebrates the oharma of yoar 
Rosa." 

"Well, don*t call me a fool if I shoald show 
symptoms of weakness in singing it to you. Here's 
tiie first verse — 

Sweet flower of YerdaTa, I'll never 

Furf^et a maiden like thee, 
Thy mind is so charming and clever, 

Thou'rt all the world to me.'* 

" Very good, Mankey. You're a real poet, full 
of power, spirit, and tire. Had Burns and Tanna- 
hill been still in this lower world, they would 
have extended to you the hand of poetical friend- 
ship. Go on courting the muses, and your cares 
and sorrows will melt away like the morning dew. 
Leave this Coochperwanie to waste her sweetness 
on the desert air — at least so far as you're con- 
cerned. I daresay, after all, she'll be satisfied with 
a Maltese barber or tailor for a husband, instead 
of a gallant son of Mars like you." 

"Your advice may be good — I don't doubt it — 
but oh 1 its hard to relinquish such a sweet 
^fascinating girl." 

" I have been in love myself more than once, 
and let me tell you that, old soldier though I be, 
I cherish a profound respect and affection for 
bonnie lasses, whether Greeks, Maltese, or Moors» 
The language of Tennyson is applicable to me — 

' I know it true whate'er befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most, 
Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all.' 

Yes, Mankey, I can cast my mind's eye back 
over the last 25 years of my life, and see all the 
dear sweet girls who captured my affeotions long 
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ire I fhoiiglit of being a wandtteriik forexgn Ittkdi* 
I have lost them all, but the memory of thoie 
golden days of manhood's early mom remain with 
me as a delicious dream. My snn is now put its 
meridian ; still the scrap of an old lov^e letter, or 
a lock of hair, brings to my mind recollections of 
joyous days which no language of mine is capable 
of depicting." 

** You speak with tmth and sense, but I 6nd it 
hard to tear my heart away from Rosa. I have 
a letter here with me that I wrote on Lower 
Castile Guard last night. Many strange thoughts 
passed through my mind while I was writing it, 
and I've come to the conclusion if Miss Goochper- 
wanie can find amongst her host of admirers one 
more true in his love, or more sincere in affection 
than I am, she'll be the happiest wife in Malta." 

** Really, I did not think Rosa was surrounded 
by such a martial band of lovers. Who are all the 
brave fellows who are wooing at her, pooing 
at her, but canna get her? Surely youVe 
no objection to let me have their names. 
Are they six years' men ? for, if so, they can- 
not, according to the general order, be allowed* 
to marry before they have put in that service ; so 
as all the ' Card well men ' appear to be disgusted 
with our glorious British army, you have nothing 
to fear in that quarter. But time will cure your 
love ; you're in the Snider-hot stage at present 
I'll wager you a pot of Jamie M'Lachlan's best 
ale that if you were back amongst the bonnie 
lasses of Auld Reekie, Malta and all her sun-burnt 
girls would never cost you a thought. Now I'm 
prepared to listen very attentively to your letter, 
and may it ease your mind and restore you to 
something like your former baoyancy of spiriti* 



Who wonld have thought Mankey Bonife, the life 
and aoul of every socifd circle, would turn so sedate 
and melancholy f * 

"Not so melancholy but lean enjoy apnndy 
of porter at the canteen yet. Bat «a I'm for the 
Batcher's guard to-morrow I have little time to 
get my traps in order, so I'll read ye the last piece 
of either prose or poetry that the hand o' Mankey 
Boaffe will ever pen to the beauteous flower o' 
Verdala toon — 

Lower Castile Guard, 
12 o*clock, midnight. 

My Adorable Coocbperwanie,— My soul is grieved 
to think that you expressed an unfavoarable opinion 
relative to the genuineness of the two songH I had the 
honour to present to you the other day. With great 
respect for your brilliant, and I mi.<ht say critical, 
talents I beg to inform you that I never was (to my 
knowledge) guilty of stealing the printed thoughts of 
any of our modern poets to enable me to convey my 
sentiments to the fair sex. In my rhymes I only ex- 
press the simple sentiments uf a pure but uncultivated 
mind. I now part with you for ever, for I can never 
again trust myself in your enchanting presence, but 
^ sincerely hope you may find amongst your host of 
admirers one true heart to love you with sincere 
affection , That your soul may be filled with perpetual 
sunshine and bliss, is the sincere prayer of forlorn 

Mankbt Bouffb.** 

Mankey enclosed this heart-stirring epistle and 
despatched it to his charmer, after which his 
mind appeared to be wonderfully at ease, his 
pent-up feelings having thus got vent, for in less 
than half-an-hour he was making the canteen ring 
with his favourite bacchanalian song of — 



*' Anld Scotch whiskey sweetly gangs doon 
Wi* sugar an* candy in Camm'elton toon.' 
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Poor fellow, Time is now laying his hftnd lome- 
wbat heavy on him, bat we cannot expect much 
other as he has served over twenty years, and the 
majority of these in foreign climes. I must here 
record that I have all along found him a generous 
friend and stedfast comrade, and I pray he may 
be long spared to lead a useful life in his favourite 
«Auld Reekie." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 
IN MALTA— A ROYAL BIRTH— THE 
CATACOMBS OP CITTA VECCHIA-ST 
PAUL'S BAY. THE PLACE WHERE THE 
APOSTLE LANDED. 

We occupied Yerdala Barracks for six months, 
the duties on that side being much the same 
as on the other, although it has three regi- 
ments located there while the Valletta side has 
only two, for we had occasionally to give a share 
of the duty on it, crossing and re-crossing in 
boats. With the exception of the two prisons 
(civil and military), erected in 1864 or 1865 on 
Corradino heights, and the Royal Naval and 
Zabbar Hospitals, there are no buildings of any 
• consequence in the Three Cities ; and if Valletta 
is in want of sanitary measures the Three Cities 
are much more so — dirt and filth being predominant 
in all comers. 

During the summer I took the advantage of 
several trips into the country, and I was indeed 
greatly surprised at the amount of vegetation I 
saw. The people are very ignorant, and seem to 
oling with a tenacity worthy of a better cause to 
the rites and customs of their rude forefathers, 
for they are truly a century behind the remainder 
of the civilised world. One would scarcely give 
it credit, and yet it is too true, that in a possession 
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of England bo close to the mother country as this 
is, the old rnde plough drawn by oxen is all that 
is used. Many a time have }. stood in the cool 
evening gazing with wonder at the countryman 
trudging his way home with his small wooden 
plough on his shoulder, while his steer, or perhaps 
a dried up milch cow, which had been ploughing the 
whole day through, steps along quietly at his heels. 
At times I have seen' an ox and a mule yoked 
together.in these ploughs, though it is but seldom 
such is the case, as the latter are too much em- 
ployed in cart work. The mode of threshing here 
is a very ancient one too. The produce of the 
field is not cut as at home by sycthe or sickle, but 
dragged up by the roots. It is then placed round 
a stake in the middle of a field, to which is 
fastened a solitary ox, which wends its way round 
and round until the grain is thoroughly loosened 
from the straw. The people here, however, seem 
either to be ignorant of, or heedless about, what 
the Decalogue says regarding the muzzling of 
the ox that treadeth out the corn, for the poor 
brutes must undergo that torture here. Their 
harness' and carts are antique and uncouth also, , 
the latter only being of sufficient size to take what 
at home would be termed a wheel-barrow load. 
The fields are mere patches, and all enclosed by 
dry-stone dykes four or five feet high — said to be 
for the purpose of keeping the soil from being 
washed away by the rain from its rocky bed, for 
you must know we have what we term a rainy 
season here, which, when it comes, is a not inapt 
specimen of a deluge. Fruit is not very plentifully 
grown ; yet some of the oranges are most delicious. 
The most of the supply, however, is brought from 
Sicily ; but vegetables of all lands are to be had 
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lA almntoioe, and the m«loiui and pampkiiit are 

often of enormons size. I have seen some of the 
latter that wonld weigh close upon fifty or sixty 
pounds. Potatoes in general are very good, and 
of them they always have two crops. Then, agri- 
onlturists throughout the world know to what 
extent the name of Maltese clover has risen. 

Amongst the first places I visited was the 
famed gardens and palace of San Antonio, 
situated about four or five miles from Valletta, 
and used as a residence during the summer 
season by the Governor. This last winter it 
has been occupied by the Dake and Dachess of 
Edinburgh, and it was within its walls their 
youngest daughter was born — an event of which 
the Maltese are exceedingly proud, as they claim 
to be the first colonial possession that has had the 
honour of having a member of our Royal house 
born within its limits. We passed through the im- 
portant village of Birchicarcara on oar way out, and 
I was indeed surprised not only at its dimensions but 
also at the beauty and size of many of its houses ; 
but I understand it is i sort of summer residence 
for the wealthier inhabitants of Valletta and the 
Three Cities. As I was not within the palace 
itself I cannot speak of the size or decorations of 
its apartments ; but from an outward view it 
appears to be very commodious and is substan- 
tial ly built, with a turret tower from which the 
royal ensign waves when the palace is inhabited. 
The grounds, however, are beautifully laid out, and 
are interspersed here and there with ornamental 
fountains in full play, their basins also swarming 
with gold fish. It is, strictly speaking, a pure 
orange grove, and the fruit being in season at the 
tioae ol my visit the trees were literally bom« 



down to the gronncl, to bonntifal waa theSr hirvert 
of f rait. 

I also paid a visit to Citta Vecohia, one of the 
most delightfal resorts of the inhabitants of the 
island. The whole garrison generally have a 
march out to it at the close of the marching-out 
season every year, and as they start at early 
morning they are encamped and dine on the glacis 
of the fort, their dinners being cooked on the ground. 
It is not very large, bat it was a place of note 
during the time of the Knights, and has a clean, 
picturesque appearance. It has a large fort (of 
course never used now as no troops are stationed 
there) which commands the country round, 
80 that no enemy having gained a landing in 
the direction of St PauFs Bay or Gozo could 
dare to attempt to pass on its way towards 
Valletta with impunity. Inside the Fort is a 
large and beautiful sanitorium (or hospital), 
which is only occupied during the summer 
months, and to which the sick of the garrison, 
who may be recovering but slowly from some 
lingering disease, are sent for change. It can 
also boast of a very beautiful church, decorated 
in much the same style as St John's, but not of 
very large dimensions. 

But the catacombs away deep down in the earth 
like those in Rome, though much smaller, form 
the chief attraction to the village. As I groped 
through them by the dim light of the candle, 
carried by my guide, and peered into this niche or 
that comer, my mind rushed back to the time 
when these dark cells were the habitations of 
living men and women doomed for the sake of 
their faith to seek such a dwelling ; and I thought 
if the cold damp walU were only for one hoar to 
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be gifted with speeohy how would my feelings he 
harrowed hy the tales they woald unfold. Then 
a silent prayer rose to my lips, blessing the In- 
finite Giver of all good that it had pleased Him to 
oast my lot in a Christian land, where 1 oould 
worship Him under my own vine or fig tree, with- 
out the least trace of fear hanging over me. 

The one trip I most enjoyed of the whole was a 
visit to the neighbouring island of Gozo just about 
the close of this summer. Shortly before it there 
took place some annual feast, which occupies three 
days, and to which on one or other of these days 
you would think every inhabitant of Malt^, old 
and young, rushes, as some three or four steamers 
run cheap trips from early morn till late at night, 
as fast as steam can propel them. Many of the 
garrison take advantage of these to pay Gozo a 
visit, permission generally being given to do so 
then, but as I was anxious to see as much of it 
quietly as I possibly could, I preferred " biding 
my time." At last three of us agreed to make a 
start. Our drive was no less than eighteen miles 
through as beautifully cultivated ground as if we 
were amongst the groves of Italy, and every now 
and then we passed villas in all the difiTerent styles 
of architecture. The chief thing, however, that 
really attracted our attention was St Paul's Bay, 
where the great Apostle of the Gentiles was 
wrecked, and where after he had gathered a bundle 
of sticks and laid them on the fire, there came a 
viper out of it and fastened on his hand. The 
scene descrihed in the Acts was now fairly before 
our very eyes, so much so that I have no hesita- 
tion in believing this to be the place therein men- 
tionedy for we have here from the shape of the 
oreek and the position of a large rook, literally the 
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two Mas meeting. A locality of saoh note oonld 
not escape sometbing like priestly consecration, 
and so a memorial chapel is erected in one of the 
clefts of the rock to which pilgrimages are 
often made; bat onr time would not admit 
of delaying to pay it a visit. We did not 
reach Marfa nntil rather past noon, bat were 
only a very few minates in crossing the Strait 
(about three miles broad) as the wind was in 
our favoar, and we rashed across as if by steam, 
then drove up to Babato, the principal town or 
village, whichever you wish, fully three miles 
from the landing place. I was quite unprepared 
to see the vast difference in the cultivation of the 
two islands. Kot an inch of this one, unless the 
roads, but what was bringing forth fruit, grain, or 
vegetables of some kind; but perhaps the nature 
of the inhabitants may be the cause, for they seem 
as much different from the Maltese as day is from 
night, especially in their habits. Here I found 
them clean and tidy ; there they seem to vie with 
each other as to who will carry most dirt on their 
persons. Here everyone, from the child of tender 
years to the very blind with age, male and female, 
were employed, their nimble fingers busily knitting 
or working the far-famed lace, or else weaving 
coarse fabrics for home wear ; there you find 
groups of loafers lounging at every comer, who 
would almost rather starve than work, or find 
their food in very questionable ways so long as it 
does not pat them to much trouble. And during my 
six hours* stay I only met two beggars ; in Malta 
their name is legion, and yon are surrounded by 
them at all hours, whether walking, driving, or 
standing. They even follow you into the very 
plaoea of biUBBMS where you may derire to aiake 
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•parohmBem, and bo much is the "blood thicker 
than "Water," that the Bhopkeepere permit them to 
do BO "with impunity. Babato has nothing to 
boast of in the shape of sight-seeing, bat there is 
a moderate-sized good hotel, which, I expect, 
mast thrive off visitors only, and in it we found 
the charges very moderate. In fact, always 
leaving churches out of count, there is little to 
be seen on any part of the island, the principle 
occupation being lace making. Still there is a 
pretty large pottery on it, but I suppose its pro- 
dace is confined to the use of the two islands. 
Tnere is a large fort just above the landing place, 
in which are barracks capable of holding a regi- 
ment, but it is nearly dismounted now ; and 
though at one time a whole regiment was stationed 
there, I believe it is only garrisoned now by a 
very small detachment of the Koyal Malta Fencible 
Artillery. As twilight approached we retraced 
our way to Mijario, where we got a boat and 
crossed to Marfa, where our Jehu was anxiously 
awaiting us, and by midnight we were once more 
set down in Valletta, each more highly tiatisfied 
with the day's enjoyment than another. 

While in Gibraltar, I stated in a former chapter 
we grumbled much about having our field days on 
Saturdays, but here we had not that ground for 
complaint, as it has been but very seldom we have 
had them on that day. Still we have no lack of 
them, as no sooner does someilistinguished visitor, 
such as a Crowned Head, a member of a Royal 
House, or some of those in exile, a foreign Greneral, 
or Admiral, &c., show their nose on our shore than 
we must needs be turned out for their edification, 
though I am afraid they cannot leave much more 
enlightened aa r^ards our movements^ ae we have 



DO ground at disposal of any dimensions where 
troops can be moved about and seen from any one 
point at the same time. Hence the usual marches 
past and a few changes of frout, &c., are about all 
that we have room to do, at least when the whole 
garrison is turned out. One of th ese great dis- 
plays was made on the occasion of the recent visit 
of the Prince of Wales on hU refcurn from India. 
The whole island turned out then, and what with 
bands playing, banners of all kinds floating in the 
breeze , and military demonstrations, there was a 
com motion such as is seldom to be witnessed in 
Malta, great as the island is for displays. 

There was nothing of ceremony when the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh sojourned here. They 
mingled with the inhabitants quite freely, and it 
may be said we scarcely knew that Royalty was 
living in our midst 

Our regiment, during our stay in Malta, where 
we still are, has been even more healthy than in 
Gibraltar. The principal disease prevalent here 
is a fever incidental to the climate, but which, if 
taken in time, is easily got rid of. 
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CHAPTER XXII, 

THE SOLDIER'S PAY. 

In bringing these rambling remarks to a olose, 
it may be well that I should give the reader my 
frank opinion regarding military life. 

As every one knows there is a vast difference 
between both the recrait and the soldier of 1858 
and those of 1877. When I first determined to 
serve Her Majesty in the first-mentioned year I 
had many diificalties to overcome, many privations 
to endure, and many extra articles to supply at 
my own expense. This has all been done away 
with now, as recent legislation has caused a 
searching enquiry into most of the complaints then 
made, and has put the soldier in a better position 
as regards pay and allowances ; but although thus 
much good has accrued, the other side of the 
picture is somewhat dark, for I must frankly 
declare (no matter who may seek to deny the 
statement) the great out-cry in 1870-71 of re- 
modelling the army, has utterly failed in its* 
object— nay, more, has almost ruined it altogether. 
A recruit at the time I joined was very often kept 
on a penny a-day for months after enlistment, till 
his kit, Ao,f supplied to him should be paid up. 
At best he could never draw more than lOs 
a-month, and he was indeed a saving and careful 
fellow who could draw full pay for a few months 
nmning. He required to be able to use the 
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needle, ftnd so pfttch up and keep in good order 
hU necessaries, else he would find some small 
thing he wanted month after month. While here 
speaking of necessaries I may as well clear away 
a false idea that I know not a few outside the 
Army have got a hold of, and the recent speeches 
in Parliament — especially those supporting the 
Government — have been more likely to strengthen 
that idea than to dispel it. I refer to their belief 
that a private soldier has the rate of one shilling 
of pay daily. Now this I cannot deny as I am 
credited in my accounts every month with that 
sum, together with such amount of good conduct 
pay as my conduct may entitle me to receive ; but 
I have long looked in vain for a War Minister to in- 
form his hearers what are the items that appear 
monthly on the debtor side of these accounts. Now 
the true state of affairs is this — A recruit on joining 
is served out with what is termed a free kit, viz. : 
— 1 tunic ; 1 jacket ; 2 pairs trousers ; 2 pairs 
boots; 1 forage cap; 1 shako; 2 flannel (or 3 
cotton) shirts ; 3 pairs socks ; 2 towels ; 1 pair 
braces ; blacking, polishing, cloth, brass, and 
shaving brushes ; fork, knife, and spoon ; sponge ; 
razor and esse ; button-holder ; a box of blacking ; 
and great-coat, knapsack, and canteen with straps. 
Here is a complete rig out, as the sailors say ; but 
*then one knows these things are not manufactured 
from steel or cast-iron so that they could serve a 
man a life-time. Do you say, '* Why, you are 
served out with clothing annually T' Well, what 
is it we are thus served out with annually ? — a 
tunic, jacket) 2 pairs boots, and 1 pair trousers 
annually (2 pairs biennially), a shako every 4 
and a great-coat every 5 years ; but when any 
other of the foregoing are reguired then yoav 
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months nothing of these are required, but in every 
one you have shown against yon SJd daily for 
messing and washing ; 2d or more for the benefit 
of the books and newspapers in the library you 
hear so much praised as belonging to every regi- 
ment for the use of the soldier ; the same amount 
(and oftener higher) for the wear and tear of 
barrack-rocm furniture — ^mops, brooms, cans, &c. 
— to which must be added hair-cutting, marking, 
ftc. This, I think, will show clearly I am not ex- 
ceeding the mark when I say we drew lOs monthly 
when I joined first, but we can now draw the 
double of that, not SOs or 31s as many are led to 
believe. Any arithmetician can see that a regi. 
ment consisting of 600 or 700 men paying 2d each 
or more every month, and very often about a 
couple of shillings when leaving a particular 
barracks for barrack damages, do not sit rent free 
under the War Office authorities. The messing 
and washing mentioned above also require a little 
explanation, as we are always hearing of the 
soldier being ''better fed, better clothed, and 
better housed than the working-man/* The 
rations allowed are 1 lb. bread and 1 lb. beef to 
each man daily ; and I defy any human being to 
live on that alone ; so our threepence finds us 
in tea, coffee, sugar, potatoes, and vegetables,* 
while the odd halfpenny goes for washing our 
clothing. Thus you see when every thing is 
deducted our shilling dwindles away greatly ; and 
what I have stated refers solely to regiments at 
home, for on this station, where we draw exactly 
the same pay, we have to supply ourselves with 
summer clothing in the shape of white coats and 
jMP ooverti and these being in om for six months 
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week for their washing (independent of the before- 
mentioned halfpenny), as we are expected always 
to tarn out with them clean to parade. Bat regi- 
ments aboat to come to the Mediterranean will be 
glad to learn this is to be the last year of this 
regulation, serge coats and helmets being about to 
be served out by the War Office. 

Year after year when the Army estimates are 
brought forward we hear the Secretary of State 
for War mourn over the number of desertions that 
have taken place during the year, and attribut- 
ing the cause to the lower class of recruits as 
enlisting for the sake of the kit, and then desert- 
ing for the purpose of converting it into money. 
Against this I have not one word to say, 
as I know full well a great many of the 
desertions do arise from this; but has it never 
struck the Eight Hon. gentleman that there may 
be cause for it on his own side? Instead of 
periodically sending hand- bills and circulars 
throughout the length and breadth of the land 
enticing young men to enlist by showing off 
the advantages to be gained by becoming a soldier, 
such as receiving a shilling a-day, being better fed, 
olothed, and housed, having the benefit of libraries 
and savings' banks, the opportunity of visiting 
foreign countries, &o., would it not be far better to 
show him how he will actually stand after he 
joins his regiment, such as I have shown above ? 
for I can assure you it is not seldom I have heard 
an intelligent recruit, who showed every appear- 
ance of making a good soldier, say that he had 
been enlisted under an entire misunderstanding, 
and that he was justified in releasing himself as 
soon, in any manner, as he could find oppor- 
tunity. 



Bat I am digressing from my sabjeot, which 
was the legislation of 1870 71. Of coarse, 
it will be seen I refer to Lord Card well's Act ; 
and as it has now had a fair trial, I again, as 
emphatically as words can express, reiterate my 
stabement that it has proved an utter failure. 
Where is the better class of recruits we were to 
get? Echo only answers. Where. This I can 
safely affirm, the recruits joining with me in 1858 
were equal, if not superior, in physique and 
education to the recruits of 1876-77. By this Act 
men are enlisted into the army and their time 
expires before they have thoroughly mastered the 
rudiments even of what they came into it to learn. 
It ia quite a common expression amongst them, 
" What do I care for the service ; my time will 
soon be up, and I'll be back in civil life in a year 
or two ;" and as regards their being better edu- 
cated, an educated recruit is as great a rarity now 
as I have ever seen during my close on twenty 
years' service. However, the authorities seem to 
be determined that the recruits shall be better 
educated, as the compulsory clause has also crept 
into the army in the shape of their being bound 
to attend school a certain number of hours daily 
until in possession of a certificate. Now, what is 
the consequence of all this? Why, merely 
that they cannot be in school and do their duty 
at one and the same time. Hence they must 
needs be excused fatigues, &c., that would keep 
them away from school, and their more gifted 
comrades must do them for them. These 
uneducated recruits are not so far back but that 
they know it. Ask any of them, as the time for 
an examination for certificates comes round, if 
they are likely to pass for one, and they well tell 
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jcu what a fool they woald be to do bo, and tiins 
become available for parades and fatigues. All 
that is required to free them from a compulsory 
attendance is the lowest standard of reading, the 
lowest standard in writing, and the four simple 
rules in arithmetic ; and yet I have known some of 
them commence attending immediately on their 
joining, and be still in attendance when their six 
years were completed, never having been able to 
master these simple studies. " Facts are chiers 
that winna ding." Again, the Act, after it was 
properly in working order, was ultimately to do 
away with pensions altogether. I certainly wish 
some one would open the eyes of my dull appre- 
hension on this point. I am serving twenty-one 
years at one shiUmg per diem, and after doing so 
am discharged with a pension of eightpence per 
diem, after my constitution has been undermined 
through service in foreign climes — aye, mayhap 
on many battlefields — so that I am unfit for a hard 
day's work, and must therefore accept a. paltry 
pittance for light work for the few years before 
my worn-out frame returns to the dust from 
whence it came, and the eightpence to the ex- 
chequer. The recruit enlisting now-a-days draws 
one shilling and twopence daily for six years (for it 
must be borne in mind he draws the twopence of 
deferred pay which is not allowed a twenty-one 
years' man, though both perform the same duties) ; 
he returns to civil life and draws sixpence per day 
(the deferred twopence included) for another six 
years for nothing else but attending twenty-one 
drills in the year with some Militia or Volunteer 
Corps. He is in the hey-day of life and able, to 
perform a hard day's work — if he has had a trade 
before so much the better— for he was but a atrip* 
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pximBf or, as the saying is, a bone has been pat in 
him and he has been tanght not a little self- 
respect. How mach, then, is saved ? Again, if 
this Act is to oontinae, from whence are we to 
draw oar noa-commissioned officers ? The late 
Duke of Wellington considered the sergeants the 
backbone of the British Army, bat, unless they 
xetarn to the long service, I ask again where are 
these to come froai ? Of coarse at present I can 
see a soldier of one year*s service taking his place 
amongst the corporals ; bat what is the result 
unless he be one who has been better brought 
up and has learned how to command himself^ 
This early promotion over his comrades is apt to 
make him proud and haughty, and very often this 
brings his inferiors into crime in the shape of an 
unguarded reply to some ofiPensive or too haughty 
expression. Insubordination iiowards a non-com- 
missionedofficerinthe Army is very easy to commit, 
and is a most serious crime. Far be it from me to say 
one word against strict discipline, for where there 
are so many of different countries, religions, and 
temperaments mingled together, due respect for 
rank, &c., must be upheld ; yet to my mind a 
non-commissioned officer in the British Army is 
often considered far too immaculate a being, and 
he often cloaks offences with his rank he would 
not dare do otherwise. Bat besides being apt to 
make them proud, are these new non-commissioned 
officers competent to discharge the responsible 
duties which daily devolve upom them? Have 
they had time to study the dispositions, feelings, 
and tempers of those under them, or learned how 
to command themselves, and govern those placed 
tinder their charge? After many years' • experi- 
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ence of the Army I mast say, that with a few 
exceptioDB they are not. Although I have 
been a private soldier the most of my time 
I always regretted seeing a good old sergeant 
leaving the Regiment. When I say good, I mean 
one who did his duty faithf ally and fearlessly, for 
in the Army yoa will find eye-servants as well as 
in other spheres of life, bat the soldier, be he 
sergeant or private, who performs his duties 
uprightly has nothing to fear. One order in the 
Army that I think would be better erased is that 
prohibiting non-commissioned officers using what 
they call too much familiarity with the private 
soldier. That a close intimacy between them may 
in some cases lead to bad consequences I do not 
deny, but to be made prisoner for being in their 
company (as I have often seen) is carrying the rule 
too far, as often this might happen between two 
brothers, or at least between old companions 
from childhood. The law is not relaxed even in 
these instances. There is no non-commissioned 
officer but knows that the intelligent private soldier 
is he who gives him least troable in the per- 
formance of his duties, and, were this order in 
abeyance, he would only be too proud to accept 
one of them as a sharer of his joys or troubles, 
rather than those whom necessity compells to 
make such. Yes ; the Army has both its joys and 
sorrows ; its hopes and fears ; its pleasures and 
difficulties. Still, I must say I have nothing to 
regret in my past life as a soldier. I have done 
my duty to the best of my ability, and had I my 
life to begin over again, with no other prospect 
before me but working in a coal mine, I would 
most undoubtedly select the Army as a profession. 
Certainly the British soldier has few domestio 
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oomforts, his is an active and stirring life, and 
the civilian who joins the Army in the hope of 
realising an easy and indolent life will find himself 
miserably disappointed. Trae, there are some 
would-be gentlemen in it, but they are greatly in 
the minority, and from that class (of whom better 
things might be expected) there generally emanate 
the sparks of any disaffection that exists. This 
Act has thoroughly destroyed the esprit-de-corps 
of some of our most distinguished regiments 
already. Old soldiers have ever been most jealons 
for the honour of their regiments ; but in a few ' 
short years where will we find our old soldiers ? 
**Why, in the Reserve," you say. Yes, if that 
means all comers of the world, for there is not one 
who will ever consider himself so much under con- 
trol by it as he did when with the colours. Let 
all, then, who have the honour and prestige of the 
British Army at heart not rest until they have 
wiped this Act entirely from the Statute Book, 
or else that Army will very soon lose the character 
bestowed on it by Napoleon the Great of being the 
smartest in the world. 

I expect soon to return to the scenes of youth, 
but only to find the companions of my early days 
all scattered and gone. Ah ! the bright-faced 
children of my childhood ; where are they ? I 
shall gaze no more on the old familiar faces of 
those who roamed with me among the blooming 
heather of my dear fatherland. Their forms so 
full of life and beauty and their cheery voices are 
gone. The auld kirk-yard of Glenvale keeps the 
sacred dust of many of those who knew me in bye- 
gone days. The parental eye that beamed upon 
me with love and tenderness too deep for utter- 
ance is closed in the silent tomb. The affectionate 
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heart that beat in snch warm response to my every 
joy and sorrow is still, and mate is the voice 
which was once the sweetest mosio to my listening 
ear. Bat 

"Still Vve a Friend wha has watched OTer me. 
An' guided my coarse in a strange oonntrie ; 
An, whan He tak's me whaur nae storms Mow, 
I'll meet a* the dear ones I lost long ago." 



The End 



